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TO 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.T. 

SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. 



My Lord Duke, 

The views contained in the following pages are 
not submitted by me for the first time to the 
Secretary of State for India in Council. Several 
of your Grace's predecessors in Office did me the 
honour of taking into their consideration the 
subject which I now desire to bring to your 
notice ; namely, the completion of ' the Railway 
system of the Valley of the Indus. The argu- 
ments which I advanced on former occasions have 
since been confirmed by the very highest authori- 
ties on Indian affairs; and daily events, such 
as wars and rumours of wars on or beyond the 
frontier; famine and its attendant evils; the Rus- 
sian successes in Bokhara — ^not to dwell with too 
much emphasis on the immense extension of the 
Russian railway system, and the persistent presence 
of Russian influence in Persia and Central Asia, — all 
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have combined to concentrate public attention upon 
this subject, the vast political, social, and commer- 
cial importance of which it is impossible to overrate. 

In order that I may lay a clear and comprehen- 
sive view of the fects of the case before your Grace, 
I will proceed at once to state what has already 
been done, and what yet remains to be accomplished, 
to perfect the communications on the North- West 
frontier of our Indian Empire. 

The Scinde Railway, 109 miles in length, con- 
nects the seaport of Kurrachee with Kotree, on the 
Indus, opposite Hydrabad, the ancient capital of 
Scinde. From Kotree to Mooltan, a distance of 
about 600 miles by the river route, the traffic is 
conducted by means of the Indus Steam Flotilla. 
Mooltan, on the Chenaub, an important civil and 
military station, and an entrepot for the trade with 
Central Asia,, is the lower terminus of the Punjaub 
Railway, which proceeds thence between the Che- 
naub and Ravee, and the Sutlej to Lahore, the politi- 
cal capital of the Punjaub, and terminates at Umrit- 
sur, the sacerdotal capital and one of the great com- 
mercial centres of Northern India. The Pun- 
jaub Railway, from Mooltan to Umritsur, is 246 
miles in length, and, like the Scinde Line, has 
been for some time in operation. The Delhi Rail- 
way, when finished, Avill be 314 miles in length. 



Commencing at Umritsur, it crosses the rivers Beas, 
Sutlej and Jumna, and has its terminus within the 
walls of Delhi; forming a junction with the East 
Indian Railway at Ghazeeabad, opposite the old 
Imperial City. As your Grace is aware, Lord 
Lawrence, the late distinguished Viceroy and Go- 
vernor-General, opened an important section of this 
railway before leaving India ; and, from the satis- 
factory progress which is being made with the works, 
there is every prospect of the entire line being 
opened for traffic in 1870. 

The completion of the Delhi Line will place Kur- 
rachee, on the Arabian Sea, in steam communication 
with Calcutta, in the Bay of Bengal, on the opposite 
side of the Peninsula. 

I have said that from Kotree to Mooltan the com- 
munication is maintained by means of the Indus 
Steam Flotilla ; but in spite of all the efforts 
which have been made to render this mode of com- 
mimication with the upper provinces as perfect as 
possible, the shallow, shifting, treacherous nature of 
the river Indus, makes it inefficient, uncertain, 
unsafe, costly, and — even under the most favour- 
able circumstances — quite inadequate to accom- 
modate with punctuality and despatch the require- 
ments of Government, the necessities of commerce, 
and the demands of an important Railway system. 



It is therefore evident that the Scinde and Pun- 
jaub Railways, in the absence of a communicating 
link between them of a capacity equal to their own, 
are placed at a serious disadvantage, and, it is to be 
feared, will remain a burthen to the revenue, until 
the " missing link" be supplied. 

The " missing link" is that line of rail which, 
running through the Valley of the Indus, will con- 
nect Kotree with Mooltan, whence Lahore, and 
Peshawur, at the Khyber Pass, the gate of Central 
Asia, willbe quickly reached on the north; while 
by Umritsur, Umballa, Delhi and Allahabad, Cal- 
cutta will be equally accessible on the South. 

It is to this line from Kotree to Mooltan, 480 
miles in length, which would place Kurrachee, the 
European port of India, and the converging point of 
the telegraphic systems of Europe and India, in 
direct railway communication with Lahore, Umrit- 
sur, Delhi, and Calcutta, that I would first call 
your Grace's attention. Nearly every authority of 
eminence in India has borne official testimony to 
the importance of this line on political, strategic, 
and commerciar grounds. 

The second extension of the railway system of the 
N.W. frontier, which for many years I have advocated 
— happily, not altogether in vain — and the early 
completion of which I would now urge upon the 



Government, is that from Lahore to Peshawur, 
about 290 miles in length. It is scarcely possible 
to exaggerate the importance of this line in a stra- 
tegic point of view, as it will afford to the great 
military stations of North Western India the means 
of speedy access to the frontier at the Khyber 
Pass; thus materially increasing the security of 
that portion of the Indian Empire which is most 
liable to disturbance and aggression. 

After the completion of the main line of rail- 
way communication from Peshawur and Delhi to 
Kurrachee, in order to perfect the railway system of 
the A'^alley of the Indus, a branch line will be 
required from Sukkur, vi^ Shikarpore and Jaco- 
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babad, to Dadur, at the southern entrance to the 
Bolan Pass, a distance of 160 miles. This branch 
has been advocated by several distinguished Indian 
authorities, including Colonel Sir Henry Green, late 
Political Superintendent on the Scinde frontier. 

Having thus briefly placed before your Grace the 
three extensions which are required to complete the 
railway system on the N.W. frontier, (from Kotree 
to Mooltan, from Lahore to Peshawur, and from 
Sukkur to Dadur,) there remains to notice a line 
which has been strongly recommended by the local 
authorities in India, from Hydrabad, via Oomercote, to 
Deesa, and which would connect the Railway system 



of the Indus with Bombay, by means of a junction 
with the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway; thus affording to Scinde, the Punjaub, 
and North- Western India the advantage of access 
to an additional port on the Western Coast. 

Of all the proposed extensions which I have thus 
brought to your Grace's notice, by far the first in 
importance is the " Missing Link" between Kotree 
and Mooltan, by which means the great railway 
arch connecting Calcutta, in the Bay of Bengal, 
with Kurrachee, on the Arabian Sea — the back- 
bone of the railway system of India — will be 
completed. 

In consequence of the admitted importance of 
establishing imbroken railway communication be- 
tween the vast and land-locked territories of the 
Punjaub and the port of Kurrachee, the Secretary 
of State for India in Council at my urgent and 
repeated instance authorized the Scinde Railway 
Company, in the year 1863, to engage a staff of 
engineers for the purpose of surveying the country 
between Kotree and Mooltan, in order that the best 
route for the proposed railway might be determined. * 

* Vide appendix. Letters of Instruction from Chairman, 
Scinde Railway Company, to Agent and Chief Engineer. 



The routes which present themselves for selection 
are three in number. 

1st. Entirely on the left bank of the Indus. 

2nd. Entirely on the right bank. 

3rd. On the right bank from Kotree to Sukkur, 
(about half of the whole distance) and, crossing the 
river at Sukkur, thence to Mooltan by the left bank. 

In forming an opinion as to the relative merits of 
these routes, it is necessary to consider firstly 
their political aspects; secondly, their conunercial, 
and, thirdly, their engineering features. 

With regard to the political considerations, I 
will only observe that safety to the line of Railway 
would be more certainly secured by the adoption of 
the left bank route ; as the interposition of the river 
would afford a strong source of protection against 
the frontier tribes, whose lawless and unsettled 
character would always threaten interruption to the 
traffic, and depredation and danger to the line, if 
carried along the right bank of the Indus. In the 
event of aggression of a more serious nature, it 
would be of the utmost importance to have the rail- 
way retired behind the river. 

In comparing the commercial features of the 
respective routes, it must be observed that the local 
ti'ade does not greatly differ on the two banks of the 
river, and must in either case be entirely subordinate 
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to the through traffic. I will only remark here, 
therefore, that the through traffic would be more 
effectively conducted by the route on the left bank ; 
that route being shorter, as well as safer, than the 
route by the right bank. 

The engineering aspect of the question is inti- 
mately connected with its commercial bearings, 
inasmuch as it affects both the cost of constructing 
the railway and the subsequent expense of its work- 
ing. The engineering difficulties have been found 
to be greater on the right than on the left bank ; con- 
sequently, the mileage cost of construction would be 
higher on that than on the left bank, where not only 
is the distance shorter but the gradients are easier.* 

Having so far demonstrated the superiority of 
the left bank route over that by the right bank 
for the Indus Valley line, it becomes necessary to 
consider whether it might not be desirable to com- 
bine the two ; taking the right bank from Kotree as 
far as Sukkur, and the left bank thence to Mooltan, 
as suggested in the third route. An argument of 
considerable weight in favour of this course is 
to be found in the fact that the facilities for 
bridging the Indus are stated by some authori- 

* Vide Reports of Chief Engineer on the Indus Valley Survey. 
(See also appendix, letter from Mr Brunton to Chairman, dated 
1st Feb., 1869). 



ties to be greater at Sukkur than at Kotree, for 
at Sukkur there are rocky foundations on either 
side of the river, and an island fort, also on rocky 
foundations, in the middle of the stream ; whereas 
at Kotree, the foundations, although perfectly reli- 
able, are said to be of not quite so favourable 
a character. 

And here I may call attention to a circumstance 
of some importance which supplies a further argu- 
ment in favour of the adoption of the right bank 
route for the southern portion of the undertaking. 
I have already stated that a branch line has been 
projected from Sukkur, via Shikarpore and Jaco- 
babad, to Dadur, at the entrance of the Bolan Pass.* 
This branch has been strongly urged by the most 
eminent military men and civilians connected with 
India, both on political and commercial grounds, 
and I cannot but think that indications are fur- 
nished by current events which point to a time 
not far distant when its construction will become 
a pressing necessity. Now, assuming that this 
branch will eventually be made, it is obvious that 
if the left bank of the river should in the mean- 
time have been selected- for the Indus Valley Rail- 
way, and the river crossed at Kotree, it would 
be necessary in constructing the branch to Dadur 

♦ See map of ludus Valley Railway system aunexed. 
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to recross the Indus at Siikkur, in order to con- 
nect the branch with the main line; whereas, if 
Sukkur were selected as the spot where the Indus 
Valley Railway should be carried across the river, 
one bridge would suffice for both purposes. 

I will only add that, while I admit that the argu- 
ments which have been adduced in favour of adopt- 
ing the right bank for the southern half of the 
undertaking are deserving of grave consideration, I 
am myself of opinion that on the whole the balance 
of advantage is in favor of adopting the left bank 
route for the whole of the distance; the more 
especially as a comparison of the levels taken at 
various points on both banks of the River* would 
appear to show conclusively that a line on the left 
bank would be less liable to injury from the frequent 
floods which form one of the most serious engineer- 
ing difficulties with which a railway in India has to 
contend. 

Subjoined is a short statement of the probable 
cost of the two routes between which the choice 
would appear to lie, as estimated by Mr. Brunton, 
the Engineer under whom the survey was taken. 

* Vide accompanying map shewing proposed route of the 
Indus Valley Railway. 
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Bonte. 



Left Bank . 



Eight Bank from Ko- 
tree to Sukkur, Left 
Bank from Sukkur 
to Mooltan . . . 



Distance. 



480 



Cost per Mile, 
(at Is. lOd. 
per Bupee.) 



Total cost, bridges 

and rolling stock 

included. 



£10,464 



Difference in favor of 
Left Bank . . . 



515 



35 



£5,022,720 



£11,898 



£1,434 



£6,127,470 



£1,104,750 



It will be observed that a saving of 35 miles in 
the distance, and of £1,104,750 in the cost, would 
be secured if the left bank route were adopted. 

Military men are well aware that the Indus Valley 
Railway is essential to the peaceable possession of 
our Indian Empire : day by day it is felt by all classes 
to be a more pressing necessity ; the Indian press has 
urged it on the attention of Government with a rare 
unanimity, and pointed out in the strongest terms 
the possible consequences of apathy and delay. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Kurrachee, and the 
native bankers and merchants of the great commer- 
cial city of Umritsur, have not ceased to press the 
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importance of the undertaking, and some time since 
presented an address to the Agent of the Punjaub 
and Delhi Railways at Lahore, expressing in st^np: 
terms their opinion as to its urgent necessity — an 
opinion entirely shared by the Proprietors in the 
several undertakings of the Scinde Railway Com- 
pany, who in March, 1866, passed a formal Resolu- 
tion to the effect that they considered the construc- 
tion of the Indus Valley line of the highest import- 
ance, and essential to the general interests of Eng- 
land and India ; adding that it was desirable that 
the Secretary of State for India should be moved 
by the Directors of the Company in regard to the 
importance of prompt steps being taken towards its 
realization. 

The following Resolution, which was passed at a 
Meeting of the Shareholders of the Scinde Railway 
Company, held on the 30th March, 1869, in connec- 
tion with the question of a proposed amalgamation of 
the Company's undertakings, affords more recent tes- 
timony to the importance which the Shareholders 
attach to the Indus Valley line, as essential to the 
success of the several existing sections of the great 
trunk highway of communication in the hands of 
the Company : — 

"That this Meeting, believing it to be of the 
utmost importance to the Company's existing under- 
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takings that early steps should be taken to unite 
the several sections of railway in the Company*s 
hands in one continuous line, are of opinion that as 
soon as the Amalgamation Bill now before Parliament 
shall have become law, the Directors should take 
the earliest opportunity of convening a Meeting of 
the Proprietors, for the purpose of considering the 
propriety of exercising the powers to be conferred 
by the Bill, with the view of placing the Company 
in the best position for obtaining an early concession 
for the line between Kotree and Mooltan." 

The greatest disappointment has been felt both at 
home and abroad at the silence which Grovemment 
has hitherto observed on this vast and most impor- 
tant subject, and the more so that the fact of the 
Government having authorized the surveys in 1863 
had raised the hopes of all interested in the projected 
undertaking. 

It is to be deeply regretted that the statesman- 
like policy which was the motive power of the im- 
portant steps then taken, should not have been 
adhered to, and that a work which had already been 
too long delayed should have been thus further 
deferred. 

" It cannot be necessary for me" said Lord Dal- 
housie, in reference to the railway system of India, 
'^ to insist on the importance of a speedy and wide 
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introduction of railway communication throughout 
the length and breadth of India. A single glance 
cast upon the map, recalling to mind the vast extent 
of the Empire we hold; the various classes and 
interests it includes ; the wide distances which sepa- 
rate the several points at which hostile attack may 
at any time be expected ; the perpetual risk of such 
hostility appearing in quarters where it is least 
expected ; the expenditure of time, of treasure, and 
of life, that are involved in even the ordinary routine 
of military movements over such a tract, and the 
comparative handful of men scattered over its sur- 
face, who have been conquerors of the country 
and now hold it in subjection; a single glance 
upon these things will suffice to show how im- 
measurable are the political advantages to be derived 
from a system of internal communication which 
would admit of full intelligence of every event being 
transmitted to the Government under all circum- 
stances, at a speed exceeding five-fold its present 
rate, and would enable the Government to bring 
the main bulk of its military strength to bear upon 
any given point in as many days as it would now 
require months, and to an extent which is at present 
physically impossible. 

" And if the political interests of the State would 
be promoted by the power which enlarged means of 
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conveyance would confer upon it, of increasing its 
military strength, even while it diminished the num- 
bers and cost of its army, the commercial and social 
advantages which India would derive from their 
establishment are, I truly believe, beyond all present 
calculation. Great tracts are teeming with produce 
they cannot dispose of ; others are scantily bearing 
what they would .carry in abundance if it could 
only be conveyed whither it is needed. England is 
calling aloud for cotton which India does already 
produce in some degree, and would produce suffi- 
cient in quality and plentiful in quantity, if only 
there were provided the fitting means of convey- 
ance for it from distant plains to the several ports 
adapted for shipment."* 

The magnitude of the results already achieved by 
the introduction of railways into India, and the im- 
portance of pushing onward towards completion the 
works already begun, were forcibly illustrated in 
an able and interesting speech delivered by the 
late Viceroy in October last at Umballa, on the 
occasion of his officially opening the Umballa and 
Meerut section of the Delhi Railway. " The sec- 
tion of railway," said Lord Lawrence, " which I am 

* Minute by the Most noble the Governor- General of India, 
20th April, 1855. 
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now about to open, forms an important portion of 
the Delhi Railway. That undertaking commences 
at Ghazeeabad, near Delhi, and imites that city and 
the East Indian Railway with the great city of 
Umritsur, the entrep6t of the Punjab, as well as 
with Lahore. The distance between Ghazeeabad and 
Umritsur is just 302^ miles. When this distance 
has been completed throughout, we shall have a 
continuous line of railway for upwards of 1,300 
miles, from Lahore to Calcutta. Portions of the 
Delhi Railway on two sides, besides this section, 
have been already opened, and the whole will be t 
finished in eighteen months. When this has been / 
accomplished, the Punjab will be firmly united to 
the seaport of Calcutta by a railway passing through 
many important towns, and a number of large mili- 
tary stations, situated in fertile provinces, inhabited 
by industrious races, among them the energetic and 
warlike tribes of Northern India. And again, when 
the construction of the missing link between Mooltan 
and Kotree has been accomplished, the centre of the 
Punjab will be in easy and rapid communication on 
two sides with the ocean; on one side with Kurra- 
chee, southwards by the valley of the Indus ; on the 
other side eastwards with Calcutta by the valley of 
the Ganges. The Delhi Railway in its course of 
302^ miles, besides frequently crossing various 
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branches of canals, spans three large and celebrated 
rivers — the Jumna, the Sutlej, and the Beeas, and 
one great mountain stream, the Gugger. I recollect 
in the height of the struggle in 1857, we lost nine 
horses of a single Batteiy of Artillery on its way to 
Delhi, in this torrent. The aggregate waterway 
required for these rivers amounts to eleven thousand 
three hundred and forty feet, or upwards of two 
miles. These works will prove a lasting monument 
of the skill and resources of English engineers, and 
cannot fail to impress the people of the country with 
profound astonishment. It is well worthy of commen- 
dation that there has been no collision, no ill-feeling 
between the contractors' employes and the people; 
but that on the contrary the work has been carried 
on to their mutual satisfaction and benefit. The 
railway has given abundant employment and good 
wages to thousands of labourers of all classes, and 
has served to train and improve the skill of many 
industrious artizans. 

" The great social, commercial, and political im- 
portance of railway communication is now univer- 
sally admitted. In no country, and to no Govern- 
ment are such advantages more patent and more 
valuable than in India. I recollect the time — it 
was in the year 1831 — when with much trouble and 
vexation I managed to reach Delhi by palanquin post 

2 
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in fourteen days from Calcutta., and it was considered 
a veiy rapid journey. In those days, and indeed 
for many years afterwards, people were allowed six 
months to reach Gurmucktesur Ghat on the Ganges, 
near Meerut, from Calcutta. Boats and servants 
were engaged, and provisions laid in, as if for a 
voyage round the Cape from England to India. 
But while railway communication is doing so much 
for the countr}^, we ought also to bear in mind the 
cost of this advantage. It is therefore very desi- 
rable that while the State insists on good work and 
suitable designs, we should do that which may be 
practicable to insure careful and economical expen- 
diture of the capital devoted to such purposes. The 
Delhi Railway is expected to cost about £15,000 a 
mile when completed, which is considerably below 
the average in India." 

Mr. Juland Danvers, the Government Director 
of Indian Railways, in one of his official Reports, 
remarks that although it will be some time before 
the Government receive back the sum advanced to 
the Railway Companies on account of guaranteed 
interest, " in the meantime, the State obtains, both 
directly and indirectly, a return which fully com- 
pensates for the liability which it has incurred. In 
the form of direct gains may be reckoned the free 
conveyance of mails, a great reduction in the ex- 
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pense of moving troops and public stores, and an 
increased revenue from salt; while the indirect ad- 
vantages are incalculable, whether we regard as 
such the greater security to the country which rail- 
ways afford, the impulse they give to commerce and 
agriculture, or the extent to which they promote 
general prosperity and individual comfort." 

If there be any line more important than another 
in respect of the " greater security to the country" 
which it would afford, it is surely that which 
stretches from the sea at Kurrachee to the great 
military stations in the Punjaub and Northern India, 
passing through that part of the country which would 
fonn the basis of operations in the event of any ag- 
gression instigated by Russia, the only power whose 
presence on the fi'ontier of the empire need give 
rise to any apprehension. 

" A complete Indus Railway," writes Lord 
Lawrence, "would admit of troops being rapidly 
brought up from Kurrachee to Lahore, or of being 
similarly concentrated at any spot all along the 
Ihie opposite to the frontier. This is a point of 
primary importance. If a railway from Lahore to 
Peshawur would produce a beneficial effect at Cabul 
and in Central Asia, a complete line from Lahore to 
the sea ought, at least, to have an equal effect, while 
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the additional material strength it would give us 
would, I submit, be greater."* 

That "the Mooltan and Kotree line would appear 
to have, at the same moment, both great mUitary 
and great commercial importance" is the opinion 
of the Hon. H. S. Maine, of the Governor-General's 
Council. Mr. Maine observes that "it will con- 
nect with the sea by an easy line of access, a series 
of provinces of which some are growing in wealth 
more rapidly than any other part of India."f 

"I have not," says Sir Bartle Frere, in his statesman- 
like Minute on the Indus Valley Railway, " discussed 
whether the line should take the right or left bank of the 
Indus between its two terminal points : I myself con- 
sider the balance of advantages to be in favour of the 
left bank line ; but if the right bank be considered to 
have stronger claims, by all means let the Railway be 
on the right bank. All I would strongly urge is, that 
the Punjaub and Scinde Railways should be con- 
nected by a line of rail on the one bank or the other 
as soon as possible. 

" Nor will I discuss whether the northern section 
from Mooltan to Sukkur, or the southern from 

* Extract from a Minute by the late Governor-General of 
India (Lord Lawrence), dated 18th December, 1866. 

t Minute by the Hon. H. S. Maine, Member of the Governor- 
General's Council, dated 8th November, 1866. 
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Sukkur to Kotree should be first taken in hand. I 
would urge that both sections be taken in hand 
simultaneously, attention being first directed to those 
points which, like the great river and canal cross- 
ings, will take longest to complete. As regards the 
military and political importance of the Indus Valley 
line, it is sufficient to say that it connects all the 
garrisons of the Punjaub and of its northern and 
western frontier with their most natural sea-base at 
Kurrachee. I cannot doubt but that sooner or later, 
and I fervently trust at no distant period, a line will 
be made fi'om Lahore to Peshawur, and it will then 
be possible, with the help of an Indus Valley line, 
to send in a few days troops and material fi'om the 
sea to the Punjaub frontier, instead of occupying 
whole months as they do at present. It is quite 
impossible to exaggerate the enormous importance 
of this additional facility, whether in view to the 
operations on the sea coast, or on the Punjaub fi^on- 
tier and Northern India." * 

Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, in a letter published 
in the " Times," on the 20th January, 1868, wrote 
as follows : — 

" Kurrachee, at the mouth of the Indus, has be- 
come a great entrepdt for our piece goods and the 

* Minute of His Excellency Sir Banle Frere, G.C.S.I., K.C.B., 
Governor of Bombay, dated August, 18t)6, on the Indus Valley 
Railway. 
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other staples of our export trade. A guaranteed 
railway system has been successfully matured, and 
it is proposed to complete the Indus Valley Line, 
and to extend the Punjab Railway from Lahore to 
Peshawur. These lines ought to be vigorously 
prosecuted as Imperial works, and branches should 
be made from them to the extreme limits of British 
territory at the mouths of the Bholan and Khyber 
Passes, and, perhaps, to one or two other points on 
the frontier." 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, R.E., Member 
of the Governor-General's Council, in an official 
Minute on the subject, has added his valuable testi- 
mony to the importance of the Indus Valley line. 
"The importance," says Sir Henry, "of bringing 
the Punjaub and the whole line of the Indus frontier 
into easy conununication with the sea-board seems 
commercially, politically, and militarily, of extreme 
moment. I think the line of railway should be on 
the left bank of the Indus. * # j regard 
a line of railway from Lahore to Attock, on the 
left bank of the Indus, as part and parcel of our 
Indus frontier railway system, and should certainly 
consider it as only second in importance to the 
Mooltan and Kotree line. To my mind it is an 
integral and necessary part of the Punjaub railway 
system, which would be seriously incomplete with- 
out it. The whole of these Indus frontier railways 
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should, if possible, be under one management and 
one company." 

Having thus placed before your Grace the opinions 
of various eminent authorities as to the imperial neces- 
sity of the Indus Valley line, and having urged its im- 
portance from a political and military point of view, 
which alone would justify its immediate commence- 
ment, irrespectively of its prospects as a remunerative 
undertaking, I will now add a few words bearing more 
directly on the commercial features of the question. 

Notwithstanding the vast extent of India, and the 
numbers of its inhabitants, the harbours on its coasts 
are few in number, of very inferior capacity, difficult 
of access, and, in some cases, liable to most disastrous 
storms, while the accommodation and facilities oflFered 
to commerce are utteriy insignificant. The difficulties 
and dangers of the Calcutta and Madras harboinrs are 
too well known to need more than a passing notice. 
Bombay, indeed, aflTords great natural advantages; 
but until a considerable outlay has been made in the 
shape of docks, &c., its convenience as a port during 
the prevalence of the S.W. Monsoon will be much 
restricted from want of shelter. 

The port of Kurrachee, at the mouth of the Indus, 
is obviously destined to take rank as a most impor- 
tant centre of eastern commerce. Not only is it 
the sole outlet of the countries drained by the Indus 
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and its tributaries, and the only possible harbour for 
several hundred miles along the coast in either di- 
rection, but it is also the Indian port nearest to 
Europe. By the existing overland route it is 205 
miles nearer than Bombay, and during the S.W. 
monsoon virtually 735 miles nearer; this estimate 
of the relative distances being t^-ken from a report 
to Government* by a committee of naval officers. 

Sir Charles Napier's ready genius and eagle eye 
immediately recognised the importance of Kur- 
rachee as a harbour, and foresaw the commanding 
position to which the place he found as a village 
was destined to rise. 

" The Calcutta interest," writes Sir Charles 
Napier, "may writhe and twist at the growing 
trade of Kurrachee ; but the whole commerce of 
the countries N.E. of Scinde will finally descend 
upon Kurrachee, and the march of Alexander the 
Great from the Beas to the Ocean, with the voyage 
of Nearchus, marks the coming line of European 
trade with India. The time is not far distant when 
it will be adopted. * * * The Indus, the Jhelum, 
the Chenaub, the Ravee, the Sutlej, the Nerbudda, 
and railroads, will unite to give the ascendancy to 
Bombay and Kurrachee."* 

From the last official report of Mr. W. Parkes, 

-' '' Life of General Sir Charles Napier." John ^Jurray, 
XiOndon. 
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Consulting Engineer to Government for Kurrachee 
Harbour, it would appear that the works now in 
progress for the improvement of the harbour have 
already been attended with the happiest results ; and 
it is stated that the capacity of the harbour has been 
virtually trebled.* 

Had the works designed by that eminent authority 
the late Mr. Walker, and now at length being carried 
out under the advice of Mr. Parkes, been prosecuted 
with greater vigour and without the interruptions 
occasioned by frequent changes in the executive, 
there is no doubt that the prosperity of Kurrachep, 
rapidly as it has advanced, would have been much 
greater at this moment. Such delays as those which 
have been allowed to take place can only tend to swell 
the ultimate cost of the works ; and now that the 
opinions put forward by military engineers, who 
must be regarded as amateurs in harbour engineer- 
ing, have been set aside in favour of those of such 
practical authorities as Mr. Walker and Mr. Parkes, 
and it has been determined to proceed with the 
original designs, it is to be hoped that no motives of 
present economy will be allowed to retard the pro- 
gress of a work with which the prosperity of the whole 
of North Western India is so intimately associated. 

* Twenty-fifth Report of the Directors of the Scinde Railway 
Company. 
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The following return, obtained from the Collector 
of Customs, shows how the shipping frequenting 
the port of Kurrachee is increasing : — 



1 


Sqi 


[lare-rigged Vessels and Steamers. 


Year. 


Arriyals. 

1 


Departures. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 

1 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


1856-57 


52 


24,024 


54 


24,493 


1857—58 


87 


49.830 


75 


41.450 


1858—59 


96 


62,927 


lOJ 


56,554 


1859—60 


101 


60,994 


101 


60,033 


1860—61 


. 109 


61,589 


101 


56,929 


1861—62 


110 


56,829 ' 


115 


58,094 


1862—63 


128 


62,161 


129 


58,843 


1863—64 


155 


74,252 ■ 


155 


75,019 


1864—65 


71 


46.247 


64 


41,687 


1865—66 


118 


66,377 


116 


66,280 


1866 67 


120 


76,808 


113 


73,553 


1867—68 


170 


111,648 


171 


111,798 



It is scarcely possible to estimate the impulse 
which the proposed Indus Valley Railway would 
give to trade, by supplying a certain and unbroken 
communication between important producing dis- 
tricts, and a port which is capable of great develop- 
ment. 
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" The Indus Valley line," says Sir Bartle Frere, 
in his admirable Minute already alluded to, "is the 
natural line ; the shortest by many hundred miles ; 
the easiest and most du'ect line between the sea, 
and at least 20 millions of people, British sub- 
jects, or their allies, or immediate neighbours, and 
customers. These 20 millions of people are mostly 
(for India) of very spirited races, intelligent and 
enterprising, but docile, and at present fairly peace- 
able, industrious agi'iculturists, and persevering 
traders. 

"The Indus Valley line touches the sea at the 
port of Kurrachee. In twenty-two years, from 
1843-44, the sea-borne trade of Scinde rose steadily 
from £122,000 to 4|: millions sterling in value, and 
the exports from almost nothing at all (about £1,000 
value) to little short of 3 millions, and there is 
every prospect of a steady increase. Twenty years 
ago no cotton or sheep's wool was exported from 
Scinde; in 1864-65 nearly 25 millions of pounds of 
cotton, and 18 millions of pounds of sheep's wool 
were exported, of which four-fifths were exported 
direct to Europe. When it is considered that 450 
miles of Railway, from Kotree to Mooltan, along an 
alluvial country, without a hill a hundred feet high 
throughout its whole course, would connect 20 
millions of cultivating and trading people with their 
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nearest sea-port, it seems to me superfluous to 
attempt to prove that such a Railroad must pay."* 

The Punjaub has been described as the ' Bulwark 
of British India,* behind which all other provinces 
may repose in comparative safety so long as it is 
impregnable. It comprises within its borders an 
area of nearly 200,000 square miles, mth a popu- 
lation of 22,000,000 subject to our rule or influence, 
very nearly equalling in number the inhabitants of 
England and Wales. The trade of Umritsur, the 
chief emporium for the commerce of the Punjaub 
and Central Asia, has been officially valued at 
£3,500,000 per annum. Its merchants have rela- 
tions not only with Chinese Tartary, Cabul, Canda- 
har, Herat, Ispahan and Constantinople, but also 
with London, Paris, and other European capitals. 
The city contains a population of 120,000 souls, and 
is the religious, as it was the commercial capital of 
the lately dominant race. 

Of the commercial importance of railway com- 
munication between the Punjaub and Kurrachee, 
some idea may be formed from the following extract 
from a Government Report written during Sir John 
Lawrence's tenure of office in the Punjaub. 

"Already some 5,357 tons, or 150,000 maunds 

* Minute by His Excellency Sir Bartle Frere, G.C.S.I., K.C.B., 
on the Indus Valley Railway, dated August, 1866, 
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per annum of Punjaub produce find their way with 
difficulty down the Indus, and this will, it may be 
hoped, become the nucleus of a njighty traffic. 
That the Punjaub must be producing more than it 
can consume is easily calculated. The cultivated 
area has been returned at 12,751,151 acres. Some 
three-fourths of this area are certainly grown with 
articles of daily food, namely, wheat, barley, and 
Indian com, maize and rice. At an ordinary aver- 
age of production per acre, namely 6^ maunds, some 
80,164,616 maunds or 2,863,022 tons may be pro- 
duced annually. There are thirteen millions of souls ; 
at an ordinary consumption per annum of about 4^ 
maunds or 360 lbs. to each person, they would con- 
sume 59,000,000 maunds or 2,107,143 tons in a 
year, which, deducted from the aggregate produce, 
leaves a surplus of 777,481 tons, which surplus, 
though attained by a rough calculation, will give 
some idea of the actual state of the case. What is 
to become of this surplus ? If possible, it should 
not be allowed to fill our granaries and glut our 
markets, causing derangement of prices and em- 
barrassment to the agriculturists, yet it cannot be 
exported to Kurrachee, unless the communication 
shall be improved by steam or rail, or by both. 
" That this can be effected, there is happily reason 
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to suppose, as will be seen in one of the following 
sections, (IV). In this place, therefore, it is suffi- 
cient to urge that the measure is of the very last 
importance to the agricultural interest and to the 
future prosperity of the Punjaub, and that until 
something of the kind be effected, there must always 
be some anxiety regarding our land revenue. Let 
means of export, the great desideratum, be once 
supplied, everything will follow. There are known 
to be nearly six millions of culturable acres yet to 
be brought under the plough. There is a popula- 
tion, prolific to increase, hardy and industrious to 
labour. There are vast supplies of water in the 
rivers and facilities for excavating canals. Then 
money will be abundant, prices will recover their 
standard, and the land revenue will flourish." 

"The traffic may be already considerable and 
promising, but it is now as nothing compared to 
what it would become, with the advantage of Rail. 
In the chapter on land revenue the enormous and 
increasing production of cereals beyond the present 
consumption, the probable surplus produce amount- 
ing to a quarter, perhaps half a million of tons 
annually, the quantity of unreclaimed land capable 
of production, the great productive power of the 
people, were demonstrated. Wheat of excellent 
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quality is grown, and this is eminently a com pro- 
ducing province. Sugar cane of first rate quality 
is already grown."* 

Another official Report on the Administration of 
the Punjaub — ^that for the year ending 30th April, 
1861 — contains much valuable information regard- 
ing the trade of Central Asia, as well as on the 
growth of cotton, flax, silk, and other products. It 
appears that 44,399, 7201bs. of cotton were grown, 
and 13,773,9501bs. exported to the neighbouring 
countries; not. 4,100,0001bs. reaching the sea on 
account of the expense of transport, although the 
local price was only about ^d. per lb. The Govern- 
ment tea plantations produced 26,5321bs., and dis- 
tributed 103,1561bs. of seed among 22 Europeans 
and 375 natives. 

In official returns furnished by the Collectors 
of Scinde, the average annual agricultural pro- 
duce of the right bank of the river is given at 
324,140 tons, and that of the left bank at 270,000 
tons. Of this it is estimated that the surplus pro- 
duce available for export amounts to 198,000 tons 
on the right, and 177,000 on the left bank of the 
river ; exclusive of that of the Khyrpore and Bah- 
awulpore territories, which may safely be taken at 
10,000 tons. 

* Extracts from Report on Administration of Punjaub, from 
1854 to 185C. 
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The northern portion of the Indus Valley line 
would pass through Bahawulpore, of which district 
Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Henry Durand, and the Poli- 
tical Agent, Captain Minchin, give most favourable 
accounts. 

This State comprises an area of 2,483 square 
miles, of which 1,781 square miles, or a little more 
than two-thirds, are cultivable. Of this, 1,111 
square miles are now in a state of cultivation ; about 
537 square miles being irrigated by canals, and 168 
by water supplied from wells. The population in 
the cultivated part of the State is estimated at 147 
per square mile. The State contains nine fair 
sized towns, and upwards of 2,000 villages. Sub- 
joined is a statement taken from an official Report 
by Captain Minchin, shewing the different crops 
grown in this temtory in 1866-67, the number of 
acres under cultivation, and the yield in maunds.* 

* Autumn crops: — rice, 1,37,865 acres, 8,00,000 maunds; 
jowar and bajra, 93,170 acres, 5,50,000 maunds; indigo, 2,'-i26 
acres, 6,000 maunds ; sugar-cane, 3*29 acres, 8,000 maunds : 
cotton, 2,219 acres, 12,000 maunds* mung moth and mash 
(vetches), 3,574 acres, 14.000 maunds; and till, 2,391 acres, 
7,000 maunds. Spring crops : — wheat, 72,500 acres, 7,50,000 
maunds ; barley, 3,708 acres, 28,000 maunds ; gram (chick piea), 
2,132 acres, 8,000 maunds; mustard, 987 acres, 4,000 maunds; 
tobacco, 383 acres, 1 ,400 maunds. On lands irrigated by wells 
the produce is either wheat, tobacco, or turnips ; on lands irri- 
gated by river inundation, the entire crop is wheat or vetches in 
the proportion of 3 to 1 . The total exports consisting of grain. 
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So far back as 1860, Mr. Danvers, in his 
Annual Report to the Secretary of State for India 
in Council, remarked, in allusion to the under- 
taking of the Scinde Railway Company, that "the 
great object contemplated in these combined under- 
takings is the establishment of a sure and speedy 
means of communication between the port of Kurra- 
chee, in Scinde, and the Punjaub; as well as the 
connexion of Lahore and the north-west frontier of 
India, with Calcutta on the one side, and the western 
coast on the other.'' 

Without the Indus Valley Railway, however, the 
object contemplated, and thus concisely stated by 
Mr. Danvers, can never be attained, as the Indus 
Steam Flotilla, although it has done valuable service 
to the State, and to the Company who established 
it, has proved quite incapable of maintaining "a 
sure and speedy means of communication" between 
Scinde and the Punjaub. 

rice, ghee, oil, cotton, English cloth, country cloth, manufactured 
silk, indigo ; as also spices and diied fruit, amounted to 2,13,000 
maunds. These exports were made to Mooltan, Bikaneer, Jes- 
sulmeer, Fazilka, Sirsa, Ferozepore, and Sukkur. The imports 
into the territory comprised grain, rice, sugar, saccharine produce, 
ghee, oil, cotton, English cloth, country cloth, silk, indigo, and 
miscellaneous other articles, to the amount of 1,85,107 maunds. 
These imports conie from the direction of Mooltan, Bikaneer, 
Jessulmeer, Fazilka, Sirsa, Ferozepore, Sukkur, and Affghanistrji. 

3 
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There are reasons, as I pointed out many years 
since, why it is highly desirable that in the first 
steps towards the introduction of railways into a 
new country, advantage should be taken, where the 
opportunity exists, of organising a means of trans- 
port by river steamers. This arrangement is in some 
instances a positive necessity, as without the assist- 
ance of river steamers it would in many cases be 
necessary to delay the commencement of the large 
bridges, and other railway works, whose construc- 
tion occupies a long period of time, until the com- 
pletion of each separate section of railway from the 
sea inland should aflToi^ the means of conveying the 
heavy materials required. 

The Indus Steam Flotilla fiimishes a case in 
point, as it is not too much to say, that the Pun- 
jaub and Delhi Railways would have been as yet 
scarce begun, but for the assistance afforded by the 
river steamers on the Indus. 

River steamers, however, do not at the best aflTord 
a satisfactory or reliable means of communication, 
and, where the navigation is not exceptionally easy 
and safe, they should be regarded as only temporary, 
and as destined to be eventually superseded by the 
uniting together of the sections of railway, which 
they serve for a time to somewhat imperfectly con- 
nect. 
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The Indus may be said to approach thut point at 
which river traffic becomes impracticable, for the 
purposes of modem commerce. 

At all times difficult of navigation, it is at certain 
periods of the year subject to floods, which cause a 
rise of 20 feet, and a current of 7 or 8 miles an 
hour, while, at other times, it is so shallow, and so 
encumbered with shifting shoals, blind channels, 
simken trees and other obstacles, as to render the 
navigation a matter of some danger and considerable 
uncertainty by day, and of impossibility by night. 
The result is, that the average time required for the 
passage between Kotree and Mooltan is 9^ for the 
down and 20 days for the up trip, the latter some- 
times extending to 36 days.* 

It will readily be conceived how fatal such dilato- 
riness and uncertainty must be to the development 
of commerce. 

Among other expenses and mconveniences, direct 
and indirect, which these delays occasion, they render 
the Flotilla useless for the purposes of the postal 
service, which is still performed at great cost by 
d&k. Moreover, they divert a large portion of 
the legitimate traffic of the valley of the Indus to 
the longer but at present more certain route by 
the valley of the Ganges. 

* Vide Appendix, (Extract from letter from (}. P. Bidder, Mnq., 
to W. P. Andrew, Esq., dated March 20th, 1H08). 
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It is quite evident that the produce of a countiy 
will flow towards that quarter where it most 
easily finds shipment. Thus, the produce of the 
Punjaub, and of the districts round Delhi and 
the intervening countiy, would naturally seek an 
outlet by the river Indus and the Scinde Railway 
at Kurrachee. So long, however, as the present 
delays and obstructions on the route between 
Mooltan and Kotree are allowed to continue, the 
traffic from Mooltan and Delhi, and the intervening 
districts, which would naturally flow to Kurrachee, 
as the nearest port, will be drawn away to Calcutt-a 
and, perhaps, Bombay. The consequence is that 
the produce of the country is burdened with unneces- 
sary charges from the increased mileage, while the 
receipts of lines already dividing a surplus are at 
the same time augmented at the expense of lines 
which at present earn less than the amount of the 
guaranteed interest. In this way, the Government 
sufiers an actual loss ; because when a railway which is 
already earning a net profit equal to the full amount 
of the Government guarantee has diverted to it, 
in addition to its own legitimate traffic, a traffic 
which should naturally take another route, the 
result is that of every £1 of surplus profit thus 
earned, only 10s. finds its way into the Govern- 
ment Treasury, the remaining 10s. being divided 
among th(; shareholders in the undertaking. If, on 
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the other hand, the traffic be encouraged to take 
the course of a railway whose revenue is below 
the amount of the guaranteed interest, every ad- 
ditional £1 of profit earned is exactly so much gain 
to the Government, until the revenue of the under- 
taking reaches 5 per cent, on the capital, when the 
two cases cease to be on a diflTerent footing. 

In other words, when a railway earns less than 
the guaranteed interest, the Government has to 
bear the whole of the deficiency, whereas in the 
case of a surplus, Government only participates to 
the extent of one half. It would appear, therefore, 
that the first object, financially speaking, which the 
Government should seek to attain, in framing its 
policy in regard to the railway system of the country, 
should be the development of those lines which have 
received the guarantee of the State, but which have 
not yet realized a revenue sufficient to relieve the 
State of the payment of guaranteed interest. 

If, as I believe, I have succeeded in showing that 
under present circumstances every ton of merchan- 
dize, which should naturally seek the sea at Kurra- 
chee, but which is driven by the harassing delays 
of the Indus navigation, to take the route of the 
Ganges instead, represents an actual loss to the 
Government, the wisdom of completing the main 
line of railway through the Indus valley, as the 
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only means of remedying so unsatisfactory a state 
of things, becomes at once sufficiently apparent. 

" Of the present state of communication between 
Kurrachee and Mooltan," says Colonel Sir Henry 
Green, "nothing can be worse or more discouragmg 
to the yearly increasing trade. The river naviga- 
tion is so bad and uncertain that few merchants will 
trust their goods to the steamers, which take, at 
times, upwards of a month to make the passage 
between Kotree and Mooltan, and then when troops 
or Government material have to be carried, the 
trade by these is closed, and merchandise is left to 
find other means of transport, or to wait for another 
opportunity." 

The vexatious consequences of the delays and 
uncertainty incidental to the navigation of the 
Indus will be readily gathered firom the following 
extracts from a letter addressed to me by Mr. John 
Fleming, C.S.I., the head of the eminent mercantile 
firm of Smith, Fleming and Co. : — * 

" My firm at Kurrachee complain much of the 
inadequacy of the means of transport on the Indus, 
and from the facts they have placed before me from 
time to time, it is evident that unless immediate 
steps be taken to remedy this, the growing trade of 
the Pimjiiub will be effectually stifled. 

* Vide appendix. 
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" The produce we are now shipping (from 
Kunuchee) has been bought nearly six months. 
Three months it lay at Ferozepore, and three 
months were occupied in its transit thence to our 
premises here. When we buy in the Punjaub we 
cannot tell whether our purchases may reach Kurra- 
chee in two or in six months ; and it is this uncer- 
tainty which more than anything else paralyses our 
operations. 

"The trade of the Punjaub requires through 
railway communication, and can afford to pay 
for it. 

" I may state, that in my own experience, com- 
paring the present means of transport by native 
boats with railway carriage, on valuable produce, 
such as cotton, the saving of interest and insurance 
alone would nearly pay the full amount of railway 
carriage.''^ 

Both Sir Bartle Frere and Major-Geneml Sir 
Henry Durand, R.E., testify to the absence of physical 
difficulties in constructing the Indus Valley line. 
" The cost of construction," saj^s Sir Henry Durand, 
who himself surveyed a great portion of the route in 
1838, " should be moderate. * * * For obvious 
reasons, I think the left bank or eastern side of the 
river preferable in many respects, yet if the result of 
the survey were to establish a great superiority 
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advantage, by taking the line along the right, or 
western bank of the Indus, it might be adopted; 
but the advantages must be more weighty than any 
that I can anticipate that would warrant preference 
being given to the right or western bank of the 
Indus." 

Whichever of the routes between which the choice 
would appear to lie may be the better of the two 
appears to me to be a question of very secondary 
importance; and I do not hesitate to declare, that 
under the urgent necessities of tlie case, it would 
be infinitely better that Government should accord 
the preference to a rout-e not absolutely the best, 
than that the undertaking should be indefinitely 
delayed. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I will 
briefly advert to the Reports of two Committees 
appointed by Government, who recently met, one 
in Scinde, and the other in the Punjaub, to con- 
sider the question of the proposed extensions of 
the railway system in these provinces. 

By a Resolution of the Bombay Government in 
the Railway Department, No. 650, dated the 23rd 
March, 1868, it was ordered that a Committee, 
composed of Sir William Merewether, Commissioner 
in Scinde, Major Lambert, Collector of Kurrachee, 
the Deputy Consulting Engineer for Railways in 



Scinde, and the Agent of the Scinde Railway, should 
be assembled to collect information, and to report to 
Government on the question of the Indus Valley 
liailwBy Extension generally, and especially with 
reference to the extension of the Scinde Railway 
to Sukkur, advocated by the Acting Commissioner 
in Scinde (Mr. W. H. Havelock), in a letter, No. 
1053, dated the 24th December, 1867, to His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay. By a subse- 
quent Resolution of Government, No- 1361, dated 
3rd July last, Mr. Newnham, engineer of the Scinde 
Railway, Mr. Tyndall, of Messrs. Fleming and Co., 
and Mr. Maclver, merchant, of Kurrachee, wero 
added to the committee. 

This committee would appear to have regar<led 
the question of the Indus Valley line from a local 
rather than an imperial point of view, and to havo 
confined their attention almost exclusively to the 
southern half of the undertaking, attaching in my 
opinion a somewhat undue importance to the bear- 
ings of the question with respect to local troific. 

Notwithstanding this, however, the Committee 
report as the result of their deliberations, " that an 
extension of the Scinde Railway to Sukkur on the 
Indus is desii-able, and that it will return a fair 
dividend on the capital expended." The opinion 
thus recorded as to the prospect of the undertakiii<: 
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proving remunemtive is the more valuable for the 
very reason that the Committee regarded the ques- 
tion from a local point of view. 

It is right to state that the Scinde Committee 
give the preference to the right bank of the river 
for the southern half of the undertaking. One of 
the chief arguments in favour of this preference, 
however, is entirely set aside, if the question to be 
considered is the construction of the whole line from 
Kotree to Mooltan. Regarding the southern half of 
the undertaking per se^ the Committee were to a 
great extent influenced in their opinion by the cir- 
cumstance that by selecting the right bank for that 
section, the expense of bridging the Indus might 
be avoided until such time as it might be decided 
to construct also the northern portion of the under- 
taking. 

In concluding their Report, the Scinde Committee 
observe that they trust they " have shewn good and 
sufficient grounds to justify early steps being taken 
to proceed with the extension of the Scinde Railway 
to Sukkur, as a first section of what will be one of 
the great highways from th^ north-western frontier 
of India to the sea-board, most important in a 
political point of view, and which will tend to the 
development of trade from the facilities which it 
, will afford for certain and quick transport of the 
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products and manufactures of the interior to the 
port of export." 

I attach greater importance to the Report of the 
Punjaub Committee, not so much because the con- 
clusions arrived at by that Committee coincide more 
nearly with my own, as because the Committee ap- 
pear to me to have taken a more comprehensive 
view of what is essentially an imperial question. 

It is not to meet the demands of a purely local 
traffic that the Indus Valley line is urgently re- 
quired. It is not on such a gi'ound that I have for 
so many years advocated the undertaking, nor is it 
to such a source that I would look in the first 
instance for a direct return on the capital to be ex- 
pended on it. I maintain that even if there were 
no local traffic whatever, the line would be not 
the less an urgent and imperial necessity. The 
Indus Valley Railway owes its importance to the 
fact of its being one of the links in a great trunk 
line of railway communication, and the channel 
through which the commerce of a great part of 
Northern India, and of the vast regions of Cen- 
tral Asia will eventually flow, and I believe it will 
always derive its chief support from a through 
traffic. It is only by thus regarding it that a really 
comprehensive and statesmanlike view of the whole 
question can be obtained. 
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In order to give effect to the wishes of the Go- 
vernment of India, expressed in their Resolution, 
No. 1054, dated the 3rd December, 1867, the 
Government of the Punjaub, on the 17th of the 
same month, issued instructions for the assembhng 
of a Committee at Lahore, to consider the question 
of the Indus Valley line. 

The Committee nominated by the Punjaub Go- 
vernment consisted of Mr. Roberts, Financial Com- 
missioner (President), Mr, Douglas Forsyth, C.B., 
Commissioner of JuUunder, the Commissioner of 
Lahore, and Mr. Harrison, the Chief Engineer of 
the Punjaub and Delhi Railways, with Lieut. Con- 
way Gordon, R.E., as Secretary. 

I will not trouble your Grace with the details of 
the very able and exhaustive Report drawn up by 
this Committee ; but I would ask your Grace's atten- 
tion to the following extract from a letter addressed 
by the under Secretary of the Punjaub Government 
to the Government of India, dated the 13th October, 
1868, in which the Report of the Committee is re- 
viewed, and in which the grounds on which the 
Indus VaUey line " is deemed by all residents of the 
Punjaub to be of vital importance," are thus summed 
up: — 

"I. — That it is absolutely necessaiy as consti- 
tuting what has been appropriately termed the 
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" missing link," the fitting in of which alone can 
secure for the Scinde and Punjaub lines, already 
completed, the prospect of becoming ultimately re- 
munerative, and enable them to fulfil eflSiciently the 
object for which they were formed ; the navigation 
of the River Indus having been proved to be wholly 
inadequate to the object in view. 

"II. — That the existence of complete Railway 
communication between the Punjaub and the Sea- 
board is, in the present advanced and advancing 
state of progress of the country at large, indispen- 
sable to place the commerce of the Punjaub on a 
footing of equality with that of other portions of this 
Presidency, and to develope, as they admit of being 
developed, the resources of this Province, which the 
Lieutenant Governor feels convinced will begin to 
exhibit themselves so soon as through-communica- 
tion shall have been established, with a rapidity and 
vigor which will surprise those who may now feel 
less sanguine. 

" III. — That the Indus Valley hne is, if possible, 
still more necessary on political grounds. Each 
succeeding year shows more clearly that of all India 
the Punjaub is the Province which it is most neces- 
sary to render strong, and, if possible, impregnable. 
The martial and impulsive character of its own 
population, and that of the population on its borders. 
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and the events now occurring, and constantly assu- 
ming increased importance, in the regions beyond 
the frontier, all alike lead to this conclusion, and 
nothing could well add so immensely to our strength 
here, as the knowledge that troops could, upon 
occasion, be conveyed in two days from the Sea- 
board to Lahore, and thence in another day to the 
extreme frontier. 

" His Honor," the letter continues, " would there- 
fore strongly recommend the construction of this 
line to be proceeded with at once, and simultaneously 
from both ends, viz., from Kotree and from Mooltan. 
It would seem that about six millions sterling will 
probably suffice to complete and stock the line, 
which expenditure may be calculated to extend over 
six years in something like the following propor- 
tions : — 

First year - - - - -| million. 

Second year - - - 1 

Third year - - - - 1| 

Fourth year - - - l-r 

Fifth year - - - - 

Sixth year - - - - 



4 

3. 

4 

8. 
4 



Total 



- 6 millions. 



" At the end of the fourth year, sections, both at 
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the upper and lower ends, should be ready for 
opening for traffic. 

" If the concession of a guarantee is sanctioned, it 
should be given to the Scinde Railway Company, 
and the construction be entrusted to one Chief En- 
gineer, subordinate either to the Government of 
Bombay or to the Government of this Province, as 
the Supreme Government may be pleased to decide ; 
but hereafter, to save the unnecessary expense of a 
double Agency, the entire system of the Scinde 
Railway Company from Kurrachee to Delhi, 1129 
miles long, should be managed by an Agency with 
its head-quarters at Lahore." 

With regard to the relative merits of the Indus 
Valley Railway, and of a proposed line from Baroda 
through the Rajpootana States to Delhi, which has 
been advocated in certain quarters, and which would 
be to a certain extent a competing line, it may be 
pointed out that the most eminent authorities who 
have given the subject consideration have almost 
unanimously recorded their preference for the Indus 
Valley Railway, as being the line most urgently 
called for, on military and . political as well as on 
commercial grounds. 

Thus, Lord Lawrence, in an official Minute, dated 
the 8th October, 1866, in which he contrasted the 
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merits of the principal undertakings recently brought 
under the notice of Government, recognised the 
superior importance of the Indus Valley line in the 
following terms : — 

" I consider that the line between Mooltan and 
Kotree is of more importance than that by Rajpoo- 
tana, because it will, at a given cost, open up the 
sea-board to the Punjaub and Scinde. It will 
mainly run through British territx)ry, and benefit 
our subjects ; while the railway through Rajpootana 
will pass through independent States. Then, again, 
the former line appears to me of superior import- 
ance, as it will run parallel with the western frontier. 
Lastly, the Mooltan line is, in my judgment, much 
more likely to prove remunerative than the other. 
It is true that we have a great highway in the river 
Indus running down to the sea, but even with this 
advantage, I incline to think that this is the most 
important of the two lines. 

" I place the Rajpootana line in every respect in 
the second degree of importance to the Indus Rail- 
way. We have not many troops in that country ; 
the chiefs and people are well disposed towards the 
British Government, and the country is generally 
poor." 

The Hon, H. S. Maine, in expressing his concur- 
rence with the Viceroy, remarks that the Mooltan 
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and Kotree line — "Is only second to the Lahore and 
Peshawur line in the addition it will make to the 
security of the north- west.em frontier; and it will 
connect with the sea, by an easy line of access, a 
series of provinces of which some are growing in 
wealth more rapidly than any other part of India; 
while nearly all of them, through their exclusive 
subjection to the British Government, possess a 
guarantee of progress which is wanting in most of 
the territory traversed by the railway which is tp 
join Delhi with Guzerat."* 

Sir Bartle Frere pronounces unhesitatingly in 
&vour of the Indus Valley line, and says that — 
'^ The Rajpootana route must always be longer and 
more expensive for even those parts of the Pun- 
jaub which lie nearest to Guzerat and Bombay. No 
line, vilL Rajpootana, can ever compete with the 
Indus Valley line for the traffic between the sea at 
Kurrachee and the Punjaub Proper, Central Asia, 
and Affghanistan, as regards cheapness of construc- 
tion or working. By the Ganges Valley line the 
length from the Punjaub to the sea is as 5 to 3, 
compared with the distance by the Indus line."f 

* Minute by the Hon. H. S. Maine, Member of the Goveraor- 
GeueraVs Council, dated 8th NoTeraber, 1866. 

t Minute by His Excellency Sir Bartle Frere, G.C.S.I., K.C.B., 
Governor of Bombay, dated 3rd August, 1866,. 

4 
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Sir Henry Durand also avows his opinion that a 
preference should be given to the completion of the 
Indus Valley system of railways, and expresses him- 
self on the subject as follows : — 

" However desirable the Delhi and Bombay line 
through Rajpootana, it is not, in my opinion, of 
equal importance with the completion of the Indus 
frontier group ; doubtless it would be valuable ; but 
lines passing through our own provinces, and linking 
these together in an efficient way, have certainly a 
preferential claim to construction with English 
capital. When the Indus group was complete, and 
the existing main lines to Calcutta and Bombay 
doubled, the Delhi and Bombay line by Rajpootana 
would be a proper undertaking."* 

Having thus placed before your Grace the neces- 
sity and prospects of the most urgently called-for of 
the proposed extensions of the railway system of 
the Valley of the Indus — or, indeed, of any part 
of India — I will proceed to make a few observa- 
tions in regard to the Lahore-Peshawur line, which 
is secondary only to the "Missing Link" in im- 
portance. 

The country between Lahore and Peshawur was 
surveyed by the engineers of the Punjaub Railway 

* Minute by Colonel Sir Henrj^ Durand, K.C.S.I , C.B., dated 
13th October, 1868. 
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in 1858, with the sanction of His Excellency the 
late Governor-General of India, when Chief Com- 
missioner of the Punjaub. It has also been recently 
surveyed for Government by Mr. Lee Smith, an 
experienced engineer, who estimates that the rail- 
way will cost £19,000 per mile, the provision of 
the rolling stock being included in that sum. 

It would appear that the Government of India, 
who have undertaken the construction of this line, 
intend it to stop for tiie present at tiie. Jhelum, 
throwing a bridge over that river, and communi- 
cating with Peshawur by the common road. It is 
to be hoped, however, that the matter will be taken 
up in an enlarged spirit, and that no hesitation or 
timidity will be evinced in dealing with a work of 
such imperial moment. The good effects of what 
would otherwise be a sound policy will be sadly 
marred if it be not carried out with the vigour 
and certainty which should characterize the ex- 
ecutive of a great empire, and if so pressing a 
work be allowed to deteriorate into a mere mat- 
ter of budget. It would be most impolitic to stop 
short of Peshawur, at the Khyber Pass. The 
people of the interior of India, who are now accus- 
tomed to the " snort of the iron horse,'' and fully 
appreciate aU the benefits which the Railway brings, 
at the same time fear the strength it adds, morally 
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and physically, to the State. If the locomotive 
does not come up to the Khyber, the natives, to 
whom "might is right," wiU attribute our hesita- 
tion to timidity, and will assume that we dare not 
advance the symbol of our might and civilisation to 
our frontier watch-tower at Peshawur ; whilst it is 
undeniable that the value of all the military works in 
the Punjaub, as a portion of the strategical system 
which is intended to be the bulwark of India, will 
depend entirely on the completion and perfection 
of our Railway system. 

" I need hardly dilate," wrote Sir William Mans- 
field, in an official Minute dated the 2nd November, 
1866, "on the additional strength it would give us 
on the Peshawur frontier, if we had a railway 
stretching from Lahore to our great garrison of 
Peshawur, and so connecting the latter with our 
system of military stations in the North- West 
Provinces. This additional strength would be felt 
in Cabul and in Central Asia beyond. It is certainly 
required for our general system of defence." 

The moral effect produced on the native popula- 
tion by the introduction of railways into the Pun- 
jaub was thus alluded to in a despatch fi-om the 
Punjaub Government to the Government of India, 
No. 74, dated the 24th March, 1862. 

"It is His Honor's" (^.^., the Lieut-Govemor, 
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Sir Robert Montgomery's) "conviction that not 
only India in general will undergo a complete change 
through the earliest possible completion of the rail- 
way system, but that, more especially, the various 
nations and races of the Punjaub, as well as the 
semi-barbarous tribes that girdle its frontier, will all 
the sooner succumb to its civilizing influence, if we 
may be permitted to augur such a result from the 
witness we have had on the late opening of the line 
to Umritsur, and almost daily since, of the excited 
demeanour and the unhesitating though wonder* 
struck submission, tendered as to a superior power 
or race of men, agamst whom in fixture it would be 
vain to contend, which the crowds of natives of all 
classes and countries then exhibited." 

Although the Lahore and Peshawur Railway may 
be said to owe its importance chiefly to its extraor- 
dinary political advantages, the traffic already ex- 
isting on the route is of considerable extent, and 
there is no doubt that it would be greatly aug- 
mented on the establishment of uninterrupted rail- 
way communication with the sea. " Considering," 
observed Sir William Mansfield, in his official Minute 
already alluded to, " that it runs through fertile and 
improving provinces, I believe on the whole that it 
will ultimately discharge the guaranteed rate of 
interest in the form of profits." 

According to official reports timber would be an 
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important item of traffic between Peshawur and 
Lahore ; ghee and oil, salt, and possibly coal. Koot 
(the incense root used by the Chinese), wool, cot- 
ton and potatoes, and the rice of the Peshawur 
Valley, which is celebrated all over India, would 
seek this mode of transport. The fruit-growers 
of the mountains round Peshawur and JeUaJabad, 
and of still remoter districts, would be able, by 
means of the rail, to send their best ripe, instead 
of unripe, fruit into the heart of India, and that in 
double and quadruple the quantity now exported. 
The construction of a Railway to Peshawur would 
make English piece goods a necessity^ instead of 
an option, in Aifghanistan, where Russian goods 
are now quite as common as English. It is not 
unimportant or uninteresting to note that when 
the late Sir Alexander Burnes was in Lahore, in 
1831, he found English broad-cloth exposed for 
sale in the Bazaar, which had been brought, not 
from Calcutta, but from Russia ; and when he pene- 
trated further into Central Asia, he met at Bokhara 
a merchant who was " thinking of taking an invest- 
ment of it to Loodhiana, in India, where he could 
afford to sell it cheaper than it was to be had there, 
notwithstanding the length of the journey;" and, 
speaking of the upper portion of the great Valley 
of the Indus, the same distinguished traveller ob- 
serves : " There is, perhaps, no inland countiy on 
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the globe which possesses greater fiicilities for com- 
merce than the Punjaub, and there are few more 
rich in the productions of the mineral, vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. Intersected by five navigable 
streams, it is bomided on the west by one of the 
largest rivers of the old world. To the north it 
has the firuitful and fertile vale of Cashmere to limit 
its sceptre, so placed that it can export without 
trouble its costly fiibrics to the neighbouring kmg- 
doms of Persia and Tartary, China and India ; 
situated between Hindustan and the celebrated 
entrep6ts of Central Asia, it shares the advantages 
of their traffic, while it is itself blessed with an 
exuberance of every production of the soil that is 
usefiil and nutritious to man."* 

I will now revert to the third of the proposed 
extensions ; namely, that to connect Sukkur, on the 
Indus, midway between Kotree and Mooltan, with 
Dadur, at the entrance to the Bolan Pass. 

Sixty miles of this route have already been sur- 
veyed by the engineers of the Scinde Railway Com- 
pany; and it has been ascertained that the line 
would be both cheap and easy of construction. 

"I am convinced," says Colonel Sir Henry 
Green, whose great experience and long residence 
of twenty-one years on the Scinde frontier and in 

♦ ** Sir Alexander Burnes' ** Travels in Bokhara," &c. &c. 
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the neighbouring countries, entitle his views to the 
greatest respect and consideration-—'^ I am convinced 
that the completion of the Indus line will tend more 
to open out the trade of Central Asia, than any one 
has yet imagined. At present, the two great 
commercial lines leading from Central Asia to 
India, are through the Khyber Pass to the north, 
and through that of the Bolan to the south. I 
know both these passes well. The first is a long 
and tedious journey through a succession of dan- 
gerous defiles, infested by numerous warlike and 
treacherous tribes, who can open or close the Pass 
at their will, and over whom we can exert no per- 
manent control. Again, the facilities of this route 
depend upon our relations with the ruler of Cabool. 
" With the Bolan Pass there are no such difficulties ; 
the passage occupies five short and easy marches, 
and, with a little engineering skill, might be made 
available for wheeled carriages, whilst the tribes 
inhabiting the surrounding hills, are far less nimie- 
rous and warlike than those of the Khyber, are in 
every way amenable to reason, and would afford an 
excellent materiel for police to guard the Pass. The 
country (Beloochistan) in which the Pass is situated, 
has also the advantage of being ruled by a prince 
who, since his accession to his present position in 
1856, has never failed to exert his influence in every 
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way to maintain the communication leading through 
his country free and unmolested ; and, as an example 
of this, I can state, that during the past year, 
upwards of 20,000 camels, laden with valuable 
merchandise, passed through his country to and 
from British India, with the loss of only two camels 
by theft, and these were recovered, and the delin- 
quents punished. With such advantages, all of 
which must be improved upon, I feel certain that if 
the Railway were completed, as suggested, with a 
branch to Dadur, the Bolan Pass would gradually 
become the main channel for the import and export 
trade between Central Asia and the Indian Empire. 
I calculate that, with Dadur and Kurrachee con- 
nected by rail, English goods might be placed vid 
Egypt in the Candahar market within two months 
of leaving Manchester, and to the exclusion of all 
others ; and that in return, the facilities offered for 
transmission would cause an increase in the wool 
trade, for the production of which article, the 
greater part of Central Asia is so very well adapted, 
to a very great extent. It is unnecessary to speak 
here of the advantaofes that must follow the exten- 
sion of trade to civilisation, by binding the semi- 
barbaroiis tribes of Beloochistan and Affghanistan 
to us by self-interest. Almost every man of these 
tribes is more or less of a sheep-owner, and on the 
sale of the wool they are dependent for food, and for 
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any of the luxuries of life they may require, and 
are therefore individually interested in the extension 
of a trade on which they are dependent for their 
livelihood. I am speaking here advisedly, for, 
having lived amongst these tribes for years, I am 
well acquainted with their habits and ways of 
thought, and during a late attempt at insurrection 
in Beloochistan by some discontented chiefs, I was 
conversing with one of the armed Beloochees who 
were tending their flocks, and inquired why they 
had not joined the rebels ? They replied, that their 
sheep had become fiup too valuable, on account of the 
wool, to allow of their joining any party. The 
attempt at insurrection totally failed, those few who 
persisted in rebelKon were totally ruined by it, the 
Khan confiscating their flocks, by which they were 
reduced to beggary. 

" I have given this example to show how, in an 
indirect manner, the increased demand for wool has 
acted on the semi-barbarous tribes of Beloochistan, 
and assisted in the repression of their violent habits ; 
and there can be no doubt but that, as this demand 
is increased by the fiicilities of transport and other 
means, so will peace and civilisation keep pace. 
This equally appKes to the agricultural inhabitants 
of the countries beyond our frontier, many parts of 
which— such as the valleys of Peshawur, Sarawak, 
and Mustang, situated at the head of the Bolan 
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Pass, as well as those of Sallee and Cutch Gundava, 
situated at its foot, all of which the proposed BaiI- 
road from Sukkur to Dadur would tap, produce 
during fevourable seasons enormous quantities of 
grain, which for want of transport is allowed to rot 
on the ground. Even so lately as last year, I saw 
in the district under my charge, large quantities of 
grain wasted for want of a means of transport 
superior to and cheaper than the common cart of 
the coimtry. In Cutch Gundava and in the coun- 
tries about the Bolan, the same waste was occurring, 
while the State was paying high prices for grain to 
export to Abyssinia, and raising the price of food 
in the districts surrounding the seaports. 

" I have mentioned two of the commonest com- 
modities of the country, but there is no doubt 
that an equal impulse would be given to the Bok- 
hara silk trade, to the carpet manufactures of 
Herat and Candahar, and to the cultivation of 
numerous and valuable dyes and all other trades, 
which would be saved a distance of five hun- 
dred miles of camel transport, and, in time, at 
least two months, as well as the wear and tear and 
liability to damage entailed by constantly loading 
and unloading the camels."* 

* Letter from Colonel Sir Henry Green, K.C.S.I., C B.. late 
Resident at Khelat, and Political Superintendent Upper Scinde 
Frontier, to W. P. Andrew, Esq., dated 5th October, 1868. 
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If I have dwelt at some length on the prospects 
of these lines from a commercial point of view, and 
have taxed your Grace's patience with a somewhat 
wearisome length of detail, it has been that I might 
in some degree enter a protest against the disposi- 
tion which has been shown in some quarters to look 
upon these undertakings as mere military and poli- 
tical extravagances, bom of political and military 
ambition. 

Of the fourth line from Hydrabad, on the Indus, 
at the inland terminus of the Scinde Railway, to 
Deesa, on the Bombay and Baroda line, I need only 
briefly remark, that it was recommended by the 
late General Sir Charles Napier, when Governor of 
Scinde,* and more recently by Sir Bartle Frere, when 
Commissioner of the Province ; that by its means the 
commerce of North- Western India and of Central 
Asia would obtain the advantage of access to both 
of the principal ports on the western coast; and 
that the great circle of railway communication in 
India would by it be completed. 

I feel that in addressing a statesman of your 
Grace's experience and extended sympathies, it is 
unnecessary to draw attention to the more attractive 

* Life of General Sir Charles Napier : John Murray, London. 
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side of the picture ; to dwell on the humane effects 
and immense results which would accrue to our 
Indian Empire from a more enlightened policy than 
we have hitherto pursued, combined with that sympa- 
thetic anxiety which all interested in India must feel 
for the future welfere of that country. Countless 
thousands would be benefited by the message of 
civilisation thus reaching them in their " outer bar- 
barianism" from afer; social blessings, imdreamt of 
now, might be theirs ; and what humanising effects 
might not be anticipated from the contact with 
civilisation which would be almost forced upon 
these remote and lawless tribes, these warlike and 
restless peoples; whilst to the wandering shepherd, 
as to the patient trader and skilful manufacturer, 
from whose looms the most tasteful and costly 
woollen fabrics the world can produce now reach us 
in comparatively small quantities and with great 
difficulty, a future of possible opulence, of certain 
competence would be opened up. The statesman, 
the historian, the philologist, the naturalist and the 
philosopher have all an mterest in the grand arena, 
which would by this means be thrown open to the 
learned and scientific worlds. 

" A railway in India," said Sir Bartle Frere, on 
the occasion of his officially turning the first sod of 
the Scinde Railway, in 1858, "has, I believe, a 
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higher function than that of a great military engine 
or a money making and a money-saving appliance. 
I believe it to be one of the greatest of civilizers. 
When the most active and energetic race in the 
world crosses so many thousand miles of ocean, and 
establishes such a work of art at a cost as great as 
the whole value of our English trade with India 
one short century ago, surely great moral changes 
must follow. A railway always seems to me to 
bring out more strongly, those deeply- marked 
national characteristics which make our nation 
what it is, which have enabled us, a small and re- 
mote people, to bring our troops, with the trophies 
on their standards of many a fight on distant fields, 
to dominate over such a vast continent, and I feel 
sure that the execution of this railway will tend to 
impress more deeply on the native mind those great 
national characteristics which have won for us the 
respect of the natives, and have made us what we 
are. I cannot but hope that the grand result will 
be to bind this country closer to England, and to 
prepare, in a thousand ways unknown and unob- 
served by us, for that assimilation in interests and 
in faith which alone can render permanent our em- 
pire over so many millions of such dififerent races 
and languages. It is with bonds like these that I 
would bind India closer to England." 
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No country in the world contains the elements of 
national prosperity in a greater degree than India. 
The annual revenue of the State has risen in fifteen 
years from £28,500,000 to about £50,000,000; and 
the annual value of the commerce has reached no less 
a sum than £100,000,000 sterling. In the year 1833 
the total commerce of the three presidencies amounted 
to little more than £15,000,000. Fifteen years ago 
it amounted to about £50,000,000 ; and now it has 
reached £100,000,000, exclusive of merchandize 
landed and re-exported. Such a rise in the trade 
is, I venture to say, unprecedented in the history of 
any country in the world. 

Judging, therefore, from the past — Shaving regard 
to the improvements which have been eflfected with 
respect to the prompt and simple administration of 
justice; the sale of waste lands; the increased intro- 
duction of European capital and enterprise; the 
rapid means of intelligence by the telegraph; the 
prompt, easy, and safe communication now being 
established throughout the country by means of 
railways ; the anxiety of the Government authorities, 
at home and abroad, to co-operate in promoting 
education and general enlightenment, — we may look 
forward to still more astonishing results in the com- 
mercial development of the country than any which 
have been yet realized. 
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The trade of Central Asia has excited great 
attention in the minds of British and other states- 
men for many years. That trade has been hitherto 
almost monopolized by Russia. In spite, however, 
of ahnost impassable mountains and impetuous tor- 
rents ; in spit^ of banditti ; in spite of almost pro- 
hibitory duties imposed by native chiefs on the 
route ; in defiance of all physical and moral opposi- 
tion, it makes its way to some extent through the 
Passes to India ; and it goes on increasing in the face 
of all these difficulties. 

Who shall say how great a future awaits that 
trade, or who can estimate the humanizing results 
which will follow in the wake of its development ! 
By the aid of British statesmanship, science and 
enterprise, as the rough paths are made smooth and 
the road made easy for the merchant, I believe it 
will become the means of not only enriching us, but 
of carrjdng the blessings of civilization into the 
heart of these distant countries. By the spread of 
intelligence and the establishment of mutually pro- 
fitable relations, we shall transform the wild 
tribes beyond our frontiers, from lawless bar- 
barians to peaceable traders; from troublesome 
neighbours to good customers; and we shall thus 
subdue them by the force of their material interests 
far more efiectually than by the employment of our 
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statesmen and soldiers in devising means for their 
coercion or destruction. 

"It has been satisfactorily shown," writes Mr. 
Douglas Forsyth, in an able paper on the routes to 
Central Asia, " that an easy, safe, and expeditious 
route free from obstacles exists, and can be used at 
once, between Yarkund and Ladak; and if a com- 
paratively trifling expense be incurred, this road 
can be continued over the Pangbok Pass to British 
territory, and thus the passage of caravans between 
Hindoostan and Turkistan will be accomplished 
with at least as much ease as can be performed by 
caravans between Bokhara and Orenburg. 

"Further, we have in our favor the openly an- 
nounced desire of the ruler and people of Yarkund 
to trade with us, and their very urgent demand for 
tea, of which the nearest point of supply is reached 
much more quickly by the Mundee-KuUa route 
than by any other. Seeing that the Kangra tea 
plantations are oidy 55 days distant from Yarkund, 
where Rs. 4, = 8 shillings per lb., are readily given 
for inferior kinds of tea; whereas Calcutta is the 
next nearest point for China teas to be procured for 
the Turkestan market, it may be hoped that the 
Kangra planters will not be slow to avail themselves 
of the advantages now offered to them." 

No one who writes or speaks of India at the 

5 
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present time can do so without some allusion to 
the influences which seem likely to affect her from 
without. 

Now, without wishing to attach undue importance 
to the advances of Russia in Central Asia, it must 
be conceded that the presence of so powerful a 
neighbour almost at the gates of our Eastern Em- 
pire, might, in the event of a European war, prove 
a source of very serious embarrassment to this 
country. 

" The probability of an European invasion by way 
of Cabool, and by European forces," said Lord 
Dalhousie, " is so remote, as to be hardly more than 
a mere possibility ; but the probability of an attack 
from Cabool under European instigation should cir- 
cumstances arise elsewhere to recommend it^ especially 
if foreign wax or internal disorder should, concur- 
rently with such circumstances, compel us to weaken 
our forces in the Western provinces, is by no means 
to be disregarded."* 

"There can be little doubt," says Sir Henry 
Green, "but that, however much we may try 
to conceal the fact, and a certain class of poli- 
ticians, aided by a portion of the press, may try to 
ridicule the idea of an advance of Russia towards 

♦ Minute, by the Most Noble the Governor General of India, 
185-2. . 
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our Indian Empire, still the fact remains ; and the 
latest surveys proclaim the enormous strides which 
that power has taken within the past few years ; and 
no political olSSicer who has served on the N.W. 
frontier of India, can deny the eflfect which this 
advance has had upon the frontier tribes, and that 
the name and power of Russia are both known, and 
her future movements and their consequences dis- 
cussed by every tribe along the border, who are 
made aware of all that passes long before the news 
reaches the British authorities, I have myself seen 
many Affghans who come down the passes during 
the trading season, dressed in the well-known grey 
great coat of the Russian army, whilst their 
merchandise finds an equally ready sale with ours 
in the markets of Candahar, Cabool, and Herat, and 
their coins are as plentiful and as current as the 
rupee. I have conversed much with both Affghans 
and Beloochees, high and low, on the subject of 
Russian advances, and they all say that they feel 
some day a tremendous struggle will take place in 
their country between Russia and Great Britain, in 
which they acknowledge they will disappear as 
independent nations. Their great surprise is, 
that we in no way prepare for it, but allow Russia 
to advance, overwhelming all in her progress, whilst 
we stand still and do nothing. 
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"Again, Persia has within the past two years 
taken advantage of the state of anarchy in AflFghan- 
istan, occupied the whole province of Seistan, and 
selected a strong position commanding the road 
between Mekran and Gandahar, within 350 miles 
of the head of the Bolan Pass, by which route an 
army of 50,000 men could advance from the Persian 
border to that of Candahar, through a country well 
watered, and supplied with the necessities for a force 
of that strength. The whole of this route was care- 
fiilly surveyed in 1856-57 by a Russian Colonel and 
a staff of twelve engineer officers. It is well known 
to all conversant with Eastern politics, that Persia, 
willingly or unwillingly, is no more than a vassal of 
Eussia, and that a railway is in course of construction 
from Tiflis to the Persian frontier, by which means 
any portion of the magnificent army of the Caucasus 
could be thrown into Persia at any moment." 

An accomplished writer in "Bentley" observes 
that " Eussia has for years been silently and subtly 
advancing towards those rich and coveted lands 
which lie beyond her eastern boundaries. Un- 
trammelled by the political dictation of other Euro- 
pean Governments, the Czar has steadily pushed 
his lines beyond the ice-bound parallel of the 
Caucasus, and, thwarted in his designs on the 
Euxine and the Sea of Azof, he has covered the 
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Caspian with his fleets, and the Sea of Aral with 
his merchantmen. Khiva the coveted is beneath 
his hand ; at his feet lies prostrate Persia, sunk in a 
state of abject submission, and oflfering no opposi- 
tion to Muscovite progress. Daily the territories 
are nan-owing between the Czar and the Indus ; and 
already the foot of Russian diplomacy, a diplomacy 
inspired by the traditions of a profound dissimula- 
tion, and characterized by a semi-barbarous and 
semi-oriental cunning, is already firmly planted 
on the soil. Russia's prestige demands that, her 
ambitious designs having been frustrated in the 
West, they shall find compensation in the East. 
Herat, formerly regarded as the gate of India, is 
already subject to Russian influences; and it is a 
known fact that far beyond European limits, a new 
system of railways is projected, in the shape of a 
trans- Caucasian Hne, which runs from Poti, on the 

Black Sea, to Tiflis, whence it will be continued to 

« 

Baku, on the Caspian. The Russian and Indian 
dominions are 1200 miles nearer to each other 
than before the invasion of Affghanistan. We 
objected to the Czar at Stamboul — how should we 
relish hini at Teheran ? " * 

Thirty-three years ago, when only a vague rumour 

* London to Lahore, by M. V. B., ** Bentley's Miscellany," 
July, 1868. 
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began to reach India of the presence of Russians — 
somewhere — &t away to the north, it was scoflFed at 
by every one, as it is now by the few who have 
adopted the term " Russo-phobia," in allusion to a 
policy which refuses to cry peace, when there is no 
peace. And she has crept gradually, but persistently 
onwards, and would perhaps have advanced with 
longer and more assured strides, had she not felt the 
importance of first establishing herself on the 
southern slopes of the Caucasus. The march of 
Russia is now plainly directed to Herat, and should 
Russian diplomacy gain its end, and Persia finally 
pass under the protection of the Czar, there is little 
doubt but that we should soon find a Russian fleet 
ready to dispute the command of the Persian Gulf 
with us. To many Englishmen the sum of Russian 
acquisitions in Asia will come with the eflfect of a 
surprise ; and yet the position of Russia has not been 
suddenly acquired, but is rather the result of a 
series of steady and persistent steps forward. 

" The contact of Russia with us in Asia," writes 
Mr. Grant Duff, *' is a thing not of to-morrow or 
next day, but it is a thing to which we must look 
forward as extremely probable, and we must watch 
more carefiiUy than we do, what kind of power 
Russia is becoming, before we can form a right 
judgment as to the fi'ame of mind in which we 
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should anticipate that contact. When Russia is 
fairly established in Bokhara, she will come into 
necessary connection with the little-known country 
which lies between Bokhara and the parts of 
Affghanistan with which we are familiar, and she 
will pass almost involuntarily within the domain of 
Indian politics. What" — continues Mr. Grant 
Duff, after considering the dangers which threaten 
US, "what then should we do?" 

His answer is important, as bearing directly on 
the subject under discussion. 

"We should strengthen our own position in 
India : above alL^ we should press forward our Rail' 
ways towards the frontier^ make Kurrachee a great 
port^ and complete railway communication through the 
whole of the Indus Valley J^ * 

In the foregoing passages, Mr. Grant DuflP alludes 
to a time "when Russia is fairly established in 
Bokhara." The "Times" of the 12th of January, 
1869, publishes a Berlin letter, which would seem to 
imply that Russian occupation is a fait accompli. 
" The cession of the famous city of Samarcand and its 
territory," says a leading article in the same journal 
two days later, " has reduced the Emir of Bokhara, 
a potentate connected with a tragical episode in 

* "A Political Survey," by M. E. Grant Duff, M.R 
Edmonston and Douglas: 1868. 
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Anglo-Indian history, to the condition of a Russian 
Viceroy. Russian citizens are beginning, according 
to their own boast, to feel themselves at last at home 
in Turkestan. Tashkend has its club, and its balls, 
and its musical soirees. Coal mines are being 
worked to a large profit, rival railway schemes are 
under discussion, and new applications of the water- 
communication throughout this vast region are pro- 
jected. The Jaxartes and Lake Aral have long 
had their flotilla of gun-boats. The Oxus and tHe 
Caspian are about to have them. Armed conquest 
preceded as the pioneer ; but now commerce, which 
has been gradually but somewhat intermittingly 
increasing since 1850, has made a great stride 
onwards, and promises to consolidate the gains of 
war. The Emir has opened Bokhara to Russian 
merchants, whose goods are admitted by the last 
treaty at as low an ad valorem duty as those of the 
Mahommedans, and they are beginning to take 
advantage of their new liberties."* 

But, whether Russia's advances towards our 
N.W. frontier be made in a friendly or unfi-iendly 
spirit, without or with ulterior designs, the feet of 
those advances requires a parallel movement on our 
part ; a prudent preparation, though certainly not 
a panic terror ; a watchfulness which will find us 

"- " Times," January 14th, I860. 
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ready for any emergency, and a foresight which mil 
enable us to see not only that which is obvious 
and probable, but that which is possible and remote. 
The interests of commerce, the immense and 
comparatively unexplored resources and imgathered 
treasures of Central Asia, her tea trade, her silks, 
her dyes, her carpets and shawls, her wool and 
cotton may lead from " war and waste to fruitful 
strife and rivalries of peace" between England and 
Russia; but still the peace, the prosperity of 180 
millions of our loyal Indian subjects demands that 
we should not refiise to see the reverse of the 
picture, or longer turn a deaf ear to the appeals 
which have hitherto been so timidly responded to 
by the mother country. We should seek to pursue 
a policy which will at once maintain our prestige, 
inspire confidence in those we have undertaken to 
govern, and at the same time forward their social, 
commercial, and political interests. It were unwise 
to let our vassals point the moral of another great 
power's policy to us as a policy we should do well 
to follow ; and it should not be forgotten, that if 
our political position be weak, our commercial posi- 
tion must be weak also ; that if Russia be allowed to 
absorb the trade of Central Asia, a mighty stream 
of commercial wealth, which would otherwise flow 
naturally towards the Indus, and thence to Kur- 



rachee, must be entirely diverted from us to the 
hands of Russian traders. 

One of the last official acts of the late Viceroy 
was the opening of a section of the Delhi Railway 
between Meerut and Umballa, a part of the siame 
trunk line of which he had turned the first ^od in 
the Punjaub some ten years previously. The atten- 
tion of the public has been called to the event by 
both the Home and Indian press, and it has been 
felt that by thus identifying himself in one of his 
latest acts with a work so calculated to strengthen 
our hold of India and to promote the peace and 
well-being of her people, Lord Lawrence has not 
only given a good augury for the future, but has 
left a grateful remembrance of himself in the past, 
to the people over whom he has so wisely and 
conscientiously ruled. 

I cannot conclude this letter without calling your 
Grace's attention to the fact, that the Indus Valley 
Railway, important as it is, is only part of a still 
more important subject. I refer to the Euphrates 
Valley route, which involves a wider question than 
even that of our supremacy and control in India. 

" Without yielding," says Sir Samuel Baker, " to 
exaggerated alarm, we must watch with intense 
attention the advances of Russia upon our Indian 
frontier, and, beyond all geographical enterprises, 
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we should devote extreme interest to a new and 
direct route to India by the Euphrates Valley and 
Persian Gulf, thus to be independent of complica- 
tions that might arise with Egypt." 

The completion of the railway system of the Indus 
Valley and the commencement of the Euphrates 
VaUey Line, are works not to be postponed. So long 
as the Indian Empire exists, the connection between 
England and our Eastern dominions must be kept 
up ; for if that connection were to be interrupted 
during many months, the doom of our Eastern 
Empire might be practically sealed. England 
maintains her position in India by force of arms; 
and it is alike a principle of war, and of common 
sense, to take efficient means in order to keep open 
the lines of communication between the base and 
the field of operation. In the event of any serious 
complications on our western frontier, the Euphrates 
Valley Line would enable us to make Chatham and 
Southampton the bases of our operations as easily as 
Kurrachee or Bombay. It is impossible to magnify 
the disastrous consequences that inevitably must 
result if our communication with India should ever 
be cut off. " All Europe regards this interruption as 
one of the severest wounds that the enemies of Eno^.. 
land can- inflict upon her power;" and it is not to be 
denied that the present route via Egypt might at 






any time be rendered unavailable by political com- 
binations in Europe. Even at best, it is ours only 
by the Sufferance of a powerful neighbour, and it is 
long, unhealthy, and indirect, as compared with the 
Euphmtes Valley Line. 

The Euphrates Valley Railway would save nearly 
1,000 miles in distance, and nearly half the time now 
occupied on the journey between England and India. 
Its termini at Alexandretta^and Bussorah being both 
on open seas would be easily defensible by England. 
It would enable us to land troops from England at 
Kurrachee xh two weeks; and, in conjunction with 
the Indus Valley Line, in two or three days more 
at Lahore, Peshawur, or Delhi. 

The Indus and Euphrates are already united by 
a line of steamers, belonging to the British India 
Steam Navigation Company, who maintain a regular 
communication between Kurrachee and Bussora, at 
the Head of the Persian Gulf, under a subsidy granted 
by the Government of India. If the Euphrates Rail- 
way were constructed, from Bussora to the Mediter- 
ranean, the dangerous isolation of Persia would at 
once be at an end; a short, cheap, and easy outlet 
on the Mediterranean would be afforded to that 
country for her European trade in lieu of the present 
long, difficult, and expensive route by the Black 
Sea, which is entirely at the mercy of Russia. 

The possession of the Euphrates route would give 
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to England the first strategical position in the world ; 
it would open up a mighty trade from Persia, from 
India, from Turkej" and Arabia; the hundreds of 
thousands of loads of cotton which lie rotting on 
the ground for want of a means of transport would 
then find an easy mode of transmission ; the great 
alluvial plains of Mesopotamia, the arable lands of 
Armenia, Babylonia, and Chaldea, — ^those^ancient 
gra,naries of the world — ^would again teem wth 
com : wool, spices, and dates, are there in fabulous 
quantities; and English manufactures — which now 
reach India through Russia — ^would be rapidly placed 
in the markets of Peshawur, Lahore, Umritsur, 
Mooltan, Delhi, and Calcutta. 

It would be folly to dream of an attempt, or even 
to wish that an attempt could be made, to check 
the development of the Russian Railway system, for 
by civilisation — and railroads are the surest and 
speediest agents of civilisation — ^we also must profit. 
But we have a high position to maintain, and we 
should not lose sight of that position. Russia is 
making enormous progress year by year ; we cannot 
be said to be keeping pace with her in any com- 
mensurate degree, and should she prove aggressive, 
as in the opinion of many eminent Indian states- 
men and soldiers she eventually mll^ she will find 
us totally unprepared to resist her aggressions, both 
midwav and on the Indian frontier. 
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Midway all depends upon the constimction of the 
Euphrates line. It is the only safe^ ^cisy^ ctnd inde- 
pendent route. 

At the Indian extremity, our security depends on 
the completion of the Indus Valley Line, and its 
extension branches from Lahore to Peshawur, and 
from Sukkur to Dadur. With these completed, 
our position in India would be unassailable. 

The Euphrates Valley Line from sea to sea would 
be about 850 miles in length, and would cost from 
8 to 10 millions. 

The Crimean War, even if it be regarded as a 
necessary evil, cannot be said to have afforded very 
brilliant results, or to have essentially promoted the 
cause of peace or the interests of commerce. Yet 
it cost this country 90 millions sterling, whilst 
the Indian Mutiny cannot have cost less than 40 
millions. Shall we calmly expend 130 millions in 
carnage and warfare, and begrudge less than a tenth 
part of that sum in benefiting the condition of 
countless thousands in the Eastern and Western 
worlds? 

The names of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, of Sir 
Justin Sheil, of Sir W. F. Williams, of Kars ; of 
Major-General Chesney, and Sir John Macneill; 
of Rawlinson, Ainsworth, Baker, and of many 
other men of emment note and ability, are well 
known as supporters of the alternative route to 
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India ; not to enumerate the Indian statesmen, 
financiers, and commercialists, who have urgently 
advocated its reahsation. All intelligent Europe 
has long ago recognised its necessity, but it would 
almost seem as though it would require some even 
more awful visitation than we have yet experienced, 
some more terrible calamity than has yet befallen 
us, before we could be startled from our apathy, 
or moved to stretch forth our hands and put our 
Indian house in order. 

It is alarming to contemplate the magnitude of 
the fiiture calamity, which shall sulSSice to teach us 
the lesson we have failed to learn from our sad and 
terrible experiences of the past ! 

The people of other countries have made enor- 
mous strides of late years in the prosecution of those 
public works by which, more than by any other 
means, the power of nations is consolidated and 
extended, their peace and prosperity promoted, and 
their resources developed. The present year will in 
all probability witness the completion of the Suez 
Canal; and only a few weeks since the telegraph 
brought us intelligence of the actual realization of 
a still more marvellous undertaking, the accomplish- 
ment of which 'is due to the spirit and enterprise 
of the people of the United States. The entire 
breadth of the American Continent is now crossed 
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by a continuous railway from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

It is difficult to realize the magnitude of such an 
undertaking. The length of the line from New 
York to Sacramento is upwards of 3,000 miles, a 
distance greater than that which separates Europe 
and America; and the railway, which crosses the 
chain of the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra 
Nevada, bridges in its course a desert 1,700 miles 
in breadth. 

It were well if we in this country were imbued 
with a little more of the public spirit which has 
reared these giant monuments of national enter- 
prise. 

If we had had the advantage of the Euphrates 
Valley route some years ago, one of the darkest 
pages of India's history need never have been writ- 
ten, nor need the silent looms of Manchester and 
Liverpool, or the commercial crisis of 1865-66 have 
desolated thousands of hearths and homes. The 
massacres of '57, the cotton famine, the frightful 
history of the famine in Orissa, the continual re- 
ports of dearth and scarcity decimating whole dis- 
tricts, are surely pages in the history of the Em- 
pire which we should do well to pause upon and 
consider. 

" If the triumphs of Great Britain are to be 
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permanent," says Sir Bartle Frere, " they must be 
rendered so by a mutuality of interests, by the 
material and civilising influences of expanding com- 
merce. The great battle of the country for the tran- 
quiUity of Central Asia must be fought at Manchester 
and Liverpool. If we would command Central Asia, 
that dominion must be established by opening up a 
ready market for .their raw produce, and subjecting 
them by the force of their own material interests." 

In thus expressing himself, the late Governor of 
Bombay re-echoes in spirit the wise and humane 
policy of Lord Dalhousie, " the great pro-Consul," 
who said that he went to India, not to elevate 
England by foreign conquest, but to elevate and 
enrich both England and India by sending home 
cotton. 

"In the main," said Lord Salisbury, in his re- 
markable speech at Manchester in October, 1868, 
" the question of cotton, and the question of com- 
merce in general, in India, is a question of convey- 
ance. It is the opening of navigable rivers, and the 
opening of railroads, to which you must look. The 
Indian Government has made great progress in that 
respect. I think there is a very great desire on the 
part of the present Viceroy (Sir John Lawrence), 
and on the part of the authorities in London, to press 
forward the construction of Railways in India to 

6 
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the largest possible extent. But it would be a 
great fiillacy if they were to limit themselves to 
those Railways which, in our phrase, were 'likely 
to pay/ It by no means follows that Railways 
ought not to be constructed by a Government, 
though the Railway will not be able to pay the 
guarantee which the Government gives upon the 
capital advanced for its construction, because by 
scattering wealth all along its path, by stimulating 
commerce, by opening out the resources of the 
country, by bringing new ideas to increase the 
diligence and thrift of the natives of the country, 
it opens out to the Government new sources of 
revenue. It makes the people a mpre tax-paying 
people than they were before, so that through the 
hands of the tax-gatherer, if not on the surfece of 
the Railway account, the Government wiU be re- 
imbursed by the advances it has made. Therefore, 
Gentlemen, do not be satisfied with the answer that 
a Railway ' worSt pay.^ The old days, when we 
thought that India was ^ mere field, on which we 
might gather booty for the benefit of England, are 
passed by ; and now the only rivalry amongst us is, 
as to the best mode in which the welfare of the 
natives of India, in trust for whom we hold the 
Government of that country shall be promoted, and 
how the ideas that we entertain, the conquests which 
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our intellects have made, shall be communicated to 
them. The triumphs which you win by carrying 
trade further into the interior of India are triumphs 
to which you may look back without finding them 
tempered by any of those reflections which attend 
our triumphs of another kind ! " 

The advantages of the proposed Indus Valley 
Railway, the most urgently called for of the pro- 
jected extensions which I have advocated, may be 
thus briefly recapitulated. 

It would complete the great trunk line of railway 
between Kurrachee, the Punjaub, Delhi, and Cal- 
cutta, on the opposite side of the Peninsula. 

It would afford to a population of upwards of 
twenty millions, in addition to many millions beyond 
the limits of British territory, the advantage of 
a safe and speedy means of access to the nearest 
seaport. 

By means of the proposed branches to the Bolan 
and Khyber Passes, it would afford an outlet for 
the trade of the vast regions of Central Asia. 

It would save to the Government the expense of 
the postal d&k between Kotree and Mooltan. 

It would save the Government large sums ex- 
pended in the transport of troops and stores. 

It would bring an enormous accession of traffic 
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to the Scinde Railway, and it would also increase 
to a great extent the traffic on the Punjaub Railway, 
by which means there would be affi)rded an early 
prospect of these lines earning a sufficient net profit 
to relieve the Government of further payments of 
guaranteed interest. 

It would enable the Government to concentrate 
troops in the Punjaub about two days after their 
being landed at Kiirrachee. 

It would materially add to the security of the 
frontier, not only by the facilities which it would 
aflford for the movement of troops, as already stated, 
but also by the civilising influence, which could not 
fan to be exerted on the lawless tribes along the 
frontier by the extension of their commerce, which 
would ensue on their having the European markets 
placed within easy reach. 

In most of these statements I am fully corroborated 
by the official testimony of the late Viceroy (Lord 
Lawrence), Sir Bartle Frere, and other Indian 
authorities of the highest eminence, as shown in the 
extracts which I have re-produced from official 
minutes and other documents, bearing testimony to 
the importance of the undertaking in all its aspects, 
political, strategic, and commercial. 

Our rule in India can never be altogether wise 
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or safe " while, as at present," in the words of the 
late Major-General John Jacob, " the undisturbed 
tranquillity of this vast Empire is dependent, not 
on its own mighty internal strength, but on the 
forbearance of our enemies or neighbours outside." 
For fourteen years I have advocated the views 
contained in this letter, in various publications, and 
in official correspondence with Government, both in 
this country and in India. If my effi)rts have 
hitherto been attended with a large measure of suc- 
cess, much still remains to be accomplished, and I 
have therefore ventured thus publicly to bring to 
your Grace's notice the merits of the Indus Valley 
system of railway communication, in the hope that 
I shall thus hasten the completion of a work which 
is alike demanded on financial and commercial, as 
well as on strategic and political considerations, and 
one which, in the face of the eastward movements of 
other nations, cannot be much longer delayed with- 
out danger to the honor of England and the best 
interests of India. 

I have the honour to be, with much respect, 
Your Grace's 

Most obedient servant, 

W. P. ANDREW. 

London, hth June^ 1869. 
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Letter from W. P. Andrew^ Esq., Chairman, Scinde Rail- 
way Company, to George Rawlinson, Esq., Agent, 
Scinde Railway, Kurrachee, No. 1475, dated llth 
November, 1863. 

Sir, 

With reference to paragraph 3 of my letter No. 10 Indus Valley 
of 1863, dated 3rd November, informing you that it had Encloses letter 
been determined to survey the country between Kotree and ^ chief ^ed"?- 
Mooltan, in order to ascertain whether it is desirable to n^^r. 
connect those places by railway, I now enclose for your 
information copy of a letter addressed by the Board to Mr. 
Brunton for his guidance, on the occasion of his departure 
for India, to undertake the charge of the survey in ques- 
tion, and to resume the duties of chief engineer of the 
Scinde Railway. 

2. As it is desirable that Mr. Brunton^s chief attention Chief Engi- 
should be confined to the prosecution of the survey, the Jion'to*bc*con- 

Directors think it will be unnecessary to refer to him in fi°«d princi- 
pally to survey. 
matters of engineering detail connected with the Scinde 

Railwav. 

You will, however, obtain his opinion upon all such 

questions as you may deem important. 

3. You will' be good enough to take an early opportunity Early com- 
of communicating with the Deputy Consulting Engineer to wufthf 
Government, in order that you may have the benefit of any ^esirabir* 
views which the Commissioner in Scinde or the Govern- 
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ment of Bombay may entertain on the proposed extension 
of the Scinde Railway. His Excellency Sir Bartle Frere 
having at all times evinced a lively interest in the intro- 
duction of railway commonication to the Province of 
Scinde^ the Directors are particularly anxious that you 
should be in communication with Government as soon as 
possible^ on the question of this important survey. 
Information 4. As it is the wish of the Directors that you should be 
the*Dirccior8 P^^^^d in possession of what information they have been 
regarding reia- able to obtain, with reference to the comparative merits of 

tivc merits of i -i 

the two banks the two banks of the River Indus^ as a ronte for the rail- 
way, which, it is thought, it may prove desirable to con- 
struct, I have to make the following observations : — 
Both banks 5. It would appear that there are portions of the country 

dation. ' ' ^^ ^o*^ sides of the Indus liable to inundation. 
Right bank 6. In the neighbourhood of Sehwan the line would pass 

grad^nts. ^^^ ^ Considerable distance through a hilly coimtry, whose 
natural drainage would have to be crossed. A tunnel 
through the Lukee range would also be rendered necessary, 
and several unfavourable gradients could not be avoided. 
Route by right 7. The route by the right bank, moreover, is of greater 
bank longer, j^^^g^j^ ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^le left, and would be exposed to 

injury and depredation from the unsettled hill tribes on 

our frontier beyond the Indus. 
Towns on right 8. The principal towns on the right bank of the river are 
Sehwan] given in the margin. Larkhana is one of the chief grain 

Larkhana, marts in Scinde : and its commercial advantages are 

Sukkur, ... r 

Shikarpore, enhanced from its being situate on the great route from 
Mittun Kotc, Southern Scinde to Cutch, Beloochistan, and Kandahar; 
Dera Gazee Shikarpore, also, is one of the most important towns in 
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the Province, from its commercial and banking relations 
with Central Asia. 

9. The line, if carried by the left bank from opposite Route by left 
Kotree to Mooltan, would ultimately involve bridging the p*^ Engineer. 
Indus at the former place, but would have, it is believed, JngJ^o'**^** ^^' 

^ ' ' ' cept for water 

comparatively few other engineering works, with the way. 
exception of ample provision for waterway. It would also 
be much shorter than that by the right bank, and would Roatc by left 
pass along a level country, well adapted for cultivation. shorter. 

10. The importance of the question of safety cannot be Safety from 
over-estimated; and it would appear that this would best be tribes, 
ensured by a line along the left bank, which would possess 

the strategic advantage of having the river interposed 
between it and the wild hill tribes of the western frontier. 

11. The principal towns on the left bank are given in Towns on left 

bank *~^ 

the margin. They include Khyerpore, the capital ofnydrabad, 
Upper, and Hydrabad, the ancient capital of Lower ^*^*^ ^^ 
Scinde, and Bahawulpore, the chief town of the large Roree, 
independent territory of the same name, which stretches Ahmedpoor, 
from the banks of the Sutlej nearly as far south as Sukkur ; Ba»»»^»^ipo'«- 
and that portion of it likely to be traversed by the railway 
is rich and well cultivated. 

12. An intermediate course, which has been suggested. Intermediate 
for carrying the line on the right bank from Kotree to 
Sukkur, crossing the river at that point, and then pro- 
ceeding along the left bank to join the Funjaub Railway, 

would possess the great advantage of bridging the Indus at 
the most favourable point, and would be shorter than if 
continued further up the right bank, but longer than the 
line entirely on the left bank, and would involve engi- 
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neering works of magnitude and difficulty between Kotree 
and Siikkur. 
Balance of ad- 13, It would appear^ therefore^ as the Board is at pre- 
pears in fa\ our sent advised^ that the balance of advantage is in favour of 
of left bank, ^j^^ ^ett bank for a trunk line for through communication, 
as the safest firom interruption, the shortest and the easiest 
and cheapest in construction. 
Route most be 14. It is the earnest desire of the Diieetors that the 
impartially in- important question, as to the best route for the railway, 
vestigated. should be investigated in a spirit of perfect impartiality ; 
and they have only placed the above remarks on record, 
in order that the several points therein raised may not be 
lost sight of when a final decision is being come to, after a 
complete survey of both banks of the Indus, and a careful 
examination of the grave considerations involved. 
Chief Engineer 15. Mr. Brunton has been instructed to furnish you 
monthly report with monthly reports of the progress of the survey, and 
of progress, ^j^eu these contain matters which you consider of import- 
ance, you will have the goodness to communicate them to 
the Government. 

I am, &c. &c., 
(Signed) W. P. ANDREW, 

Chairman. 
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Letter from W. P. Andrew, Esq., Chairman, Scinde Bail- 
way Company, to John Bbunton, Esq., Chief Engineer, 
No. 1,476, dated 11th November, 1863. 

Sir, 

As you are now about to proceed to India to resume Survey of 
the duties of Chief Engineer of the Scinde Aailway, and as t^-ecn Kotrec 
it has been determined by the Board to entrust to your '"? Mooitan 

^ ^ entrusted to 

charge the survey of the country between Kotree and Mr. Brunton. 
Mooitan, with the view of ascertaining whether it is desir- 
able to extend the Scinde Railway so as to form a junction 
with the Funjaub Railway, I am to furnish you with the 
following instructions for your guidance : — 

2. The engineering staflF detailed in the margin"^ will be 
placed under your orders to aid you in the survey in 
question. 

3. Arrangements have been made for the passage of 
yourself and staff by the steamer leaving Southampton on 
the 12th November. 

4. Upon reaching Kurrachee you will report yourself to To resume 
the Agent, and resume charge of the Engineering Depart- &t ""' 
ment. It is, however, the wish of the Board that your l^«partment. 
chief attention should be confined to the survey which 

you are now about to undertake ; and the Agent will there- 

* 3 ^irst Class Engineers — Mr. James Collins, Mr. Henry Stone, Mr. R. 
Brunton. 6 Second Class Engineers — Mr. R. J. George, Mr. T. W. Pearson, 
Mr. R. Fisher, Mr. W. Steel, Mr. 0. S. Baylee. One not yet appointed. 2 
Third Class JEngineers — Mr. H. C. Graham, Mr. J. T. Jarvis. 4 Surveyors — 
Mr. J. E.Fraser, Mr. T. W. Grant, Mr. E. H. W. Barry, Mr. F. J. Waring, 
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Primary object 
of the sanrey. 



Necessity of 
surveying both 
hanks of the 
Indus. 



The several 
routes pre- 
senting them* 
selves. 



fore be instructed only to refer questions of importance 
for your opinion. 

5. You will bear in mind that the primary object of the 
survey entrusted to you is to fix^ in as short a time as 
possible^ upon the route best adapted for a railway be- 
tween Kotree and Mooltan. 

6. The Directors have long been in possession of the 
views of those well acquainted with Scinde and the Pun- 
jaub; and they are of opinion that in order to obtain the 
most complete and accurate information relative to the 
natural features of the country, and its adaptability to the 
formation of a railway, it will be necessary to survey both 
banks of the Indus. 

7. Three routes present themselves for selection. 
Firstly, — From a point opposite Kotree, proceeding up 

the left bank of the Indus, and crossing the Sutlej, above 
the confluence of that river with the Chenab, near Jelal- 
pore. It should be mentioned that the route from Mooltan 
as far south as Jelalpore has recently been surveyed by the 
engineers of the Punjaub line, who report that the country 
is admirably adapted for the formation of a railway. 

Secondly, — ^From Guggur, a point on the Scinde Rail- 
way, following the table-land between the hills to Sehwan; 
thence passing along the Kutchee plains, lying between 
the foot of the western hills and the inundated Valley of 
the Indus, as far northward as the ancient town of Mada; 
then turning eastward to Larkhand and Jacobabad; thence 
onwards in a north-easterly direction as far as Kusmore, 
and along the foot of the Belooch hills, through the 
Derajat division of the Punjaub towards Dera Ghazree 
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Khan ; crossing the Indus at the most proximate point to 
the Mooltan line. 

Thirdly, — ^An intermediate coarse has also been sug- 
gested for carrying the line from Kotree up the right 
bank; skirting the base of the hills^ and passing by a 
tunnel through the Lukkee Spur to the plain near Sehwan; 
thence vid Larkhana to Sukkur; crossing the river there, 
and continuing up the left bank to meet the Funjaub 
Railway. 

8. In determining the most advisable course for a line. Relative ad- 
regard must be had, not only to the physical characteristics different " 
of the right and left banks of the river, but also to their routes to be 

, . . . . . . considered. 

relative political and commercial importance, and their 
strategic advantages. 

9. Your attention will first be directed to such portions Engineering, 
of the country, as, in your judgment, form the key to the 
engineering points of the question, in order to obtain, as 

early as possible, materials for your report on this part of 
the subject. 

10. The commercial and political considerations include Commercial 
the accommodation in the most safe, economical, and*" P°*^*^*- 
efficient manner of — 

First, — The through traffic from the Funjaub and north- Through 
western provinces to Kurrachee, and the facihties which 
would be afforded for the transmission of troops and 
Government stores between Kurrachee and the important 
military stations of the north-west. 

Secondly, — ^The local traffic of the Valley of the Indus, Local. 
"which now exists, or which may be developed by the for- 
mation of a railway. 
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Central Asian. Thirdly, — ^The traffic from Central Asia. 

11. With reference to the Central Asian traffic, it should 
be remembered, when considering the different routes for 
the trunk line, that it may be desirable ultimately to con- 
Branch to struct, in connection with it, a branch to thcBolan Pass, 

Bolan Pass. ' , 

by way of Shikarpore and Jacobabad. This branch has 

already been partly surveyed by this Company, and, if made, 

it would no doubt enhance the commercial and political 

importance of the through line. 

Safety. 12. The element of safety is one of primary importance, 

and in determining the most advisable course for a railway 

it will be necessary to consider by which route the risk of 

injury and depredation from the unsettled hill tribes on 

the western frontier would best be avoided. 

Native assist- 13. To enable you to perform the responsible duty en- 

risedwhen' trusted to you with as little delay as possible, you are 

necessary. authorised, with the sanction of the Local Government, to 

avail yourself of any native assistance which you may find 

necessary. The Board, however, rely upon your earnest 

endeavours to economize in every way the cost of these 

surveys and investigations, so far as is consistent with 

their efficient performance. 

Monthly re- 14. Tou will at intervals of a month report the progress 

Dorts 

of the survey to the Agent of the Scinde Railway at 
Kurrachee, for the information of the Board. 
Particular at- 15. Your particular attention is desired to the question 
gradients. o^ the ruling gradients which will prevail on the respective 
routes you will have under investigation, as influencing the 
economy with which the concentrated traffic of the Pun- 
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jaub and north-western India may be conveyed to the 
port of embarkation at Kurrachee. 

16, As^ on several occasions^ the actual cost of railways Great care to 
in India has greatly exceeded that originally contemplated frliing°^ti- 
by the engineers, occasioning much disappointment and »»*««• 
regret, the Directors trust that you will use every care in 
framing your estimates, giving due consideration to cir- 
cumstances calculated to influence the labour market, and, 
in short, to every contingency likely to arise, as the rela- 
tive cost of the different routes will, of necessity, form an 
important element in coming to a decision. 

I am, &c. &c,, 
(Signed) W. P. ANDREW, 

Chairman. 
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Letter f5pom John Brunton^ Esq., M. Inst. C.E., P.G.S., 
F.R.G.S., late Chief Engineer in charge of Indus Valley 
Suirey, to W. P. Andrew, Esq., Chairman Scinde 
Railway Company. 

London, February Ist, 1869. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to submit some remarks 
which occur to me upon the perusal of a report made to his 
Excellency, Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, K.C.S.I., Governor 
of Bombay, by a Commission appointed by him " to collect 
certain information, and to report to Government on the 
question of the Indus Valley Railway Extension generally, 
and 4>6cially with reference to the extension of the Scinde 
Railway to Sukkur, advocated by the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Mr. W. H. Havelock, in his letter No. 1053, 
dated the 24th December, 1867.'' 

2. The facts and opinions thus called for are clearly 
divided into two distinct portions, the first calling for a 
general and broad view of the imperial question, whether 
or not it was advisable, and in what way, to open up 
Railway communication between the land-locked province 
of the Punjaub and its natural port, Kurrachee. 

The second portion requiring an opinion upon a mere 
local scheme, advocated by the late Acting Commissioner 
in Scinde. 

3. It appears to me that the full consideration of the 
first of these subjects, of such vast imperial and com- 
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mercial weight, would have supplied a very conclusive 
answer to any points that could possibly arise upon the 
second. 

4. 1 find, however, upon a careful perusal of the Report 
of the Commission, that the second, and minor subject 
has absorbed all the thoughts and attention of its members 
to the exclusion of any but a very cursory, and almost 
apologetic notice of the grand question made in para- 
graphs 24 and 25. 

5. Some very interesting, useful, and satisfactory statis- 
tical returns are appended to the Report, but they are all 
confined to the local, not the imperial question. 

The constitution of the Commission, embracing as it 
does only members having chiefly local interests and local 
knowledge, may in some measure account for this some- 
what startling and disappointing feature of the document. 

6. Having in view the acknowledged necessity of con- 
necting the termini of the Funjaub and Scinde lines by a 
Railway, and bearing in mind the fact, that the uncertain, 
slow, and costly nature of the navigation of the River 
Indus is a barrier to its ever becoming a satisfactory 
means of achieving this connection, — 

I would remark, that the construction of any portion of 
such a line of Railway, without reference to its best adap- 
tation for the conveyance of the ultimate through traffic is 
manifestly in every point of view unwise, to say the least 
of it. 

Further, if circumstances should require that such a 
line be executed in Sections, it would evidently be more 
politic to select for execution that one which would super- 
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sede the navigation over the worst and most dangerous 
portion of the river. 

In recommending the construction of the Section be- 
tween Kotree and Sukkur, the above important point has 
been either lost sight of or ignored; the portion of the 
River Indus above Sukkur being unquestionably more 
difficult of navigation than that below. 

7. The extension^ suggested in paragraphs 24 and 25^ 
through the Derajat to Dera Ohazee Khan^ and thence 
across the Indus and the Chenab to Mooltan^ would be a 
gigantic blunder, in my opinion — 

1st. Commercially — for it would pass through a 
desert the whole way beyond Kusmore, and would 
leave the highly cultivated districts of Upper Scinde 
and Bhawalpoor on the left bank, and opposite, 
without any improved mode of communication with 
Kurrachee. 

2nd. Strategically — for the linq would be exposed 
to the damage, which at any time might be caused by 
an inroad of the wild tribes across the frontier, close 
along which such a line would run. 

8rd. In an engineering point of view — ^for imme- 
diately on leaving Sukkur, and between it and Kus- 
more, a distance of 80 miles, the line would traverse 
a country annually flooded to a very great extent. 

This point is conceded in paragraph 25, but with a 

remark, that a left-bank line would have a similar 

objection, which I emphatically deny, provided the 

line I have selected on the left bank be adopted. 

Again ; and this remark appUes to the whole of any 
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right-bank line, that to place it between the water- 
shed of the mountain ranges, and the river which 
receives the periodical torrents which flow from it, 
when a line of country free from such sources of im- 
mediate cost and palpable danger is open for choice, 
would be contrary to all that is sound in engineering 
practice. Here I would beg reference to the litho- 
graphed map of the country between Kurrachee and 
Mooltan, accompanying this communication, on which 
are shewn the courses of the annual flood waters, both 
from the hills and the Indus ; likewise, in red ink, the 
lines I surveyed and reported upon, full detail plans 
and sections of which are in your possession. 

8. Referring to the contents of paragraph 21 of the 
Report, in which "the relative advantages and disad- 
vantages, in an engineering point of view, afforded by the 
districts of the right and left banks of the river for the 
construction of the line are shown in juxta-position,'' I 
would refer you to my various reports made to the Board 
during my survey of the Valley of the Indus, in which all 
the points now mooted were discussed in detail, and with 
an entirely different result, when their merits were weighed, 
as affecting the grand question of completing a great trunk- 
line to open up the communication between the Punjaub 
and Kurrachee, its natural seaport. 

9. I would only remark, that the fact admitted in No. 4 
of these comparisons in favour of a left-bank line; viz., 
that " the country over which the line will pass is secure 
from inundation floods throughout its length, except at 
Hillanee, near the northern boundary of the Hydrabad 
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CoUectorate/' is U feature which has such weighty bearing 
upon the general question, both as to the first cost and 
future safety of a line of Railway, that in my humble 
opinion it deserved more consideration than has been 
given to it, when balancing the merits of what are termed 
the salient points under this head, where it appears as a 
mere unit in the calculation. 

On the other hand, the Commission have appeared to 
ignore or under-rate the difficulties which would certainly 
be met with in the attempt to cross the districts liable to 
inundation, both from the river and the hills. 

10. In confirmation of this, I quote the following extract 
from a Report made to Government by Lieutenant, now 
Colonel Phillips, at present Collector of Hydrabad, but 
then Deputy Collector of Sehwan and Kotree, on the sub- 
ject of the formation of a road up the right bank of the 
Indus : — 

^^ 3. On the other hand the obstacles are great, and 
in one or two cases formidable. They may thus be 
briefly detailed : — 

" 1st. The liability of portions between Koiree and 
Omurpoor, and between Futtahpoor and Rookun, to 
inundation, both &om the river and the hills. 

" 2nd. The Lukkee Pass, a range of hills which 
cannot be avoided, and about 6 miles in length, 
greatest height — say 1,000 feet. 

" 3rd. The following large hill streams, and rivers 
requiring bridges. 

^^ 1st. The Mohun, a hill stream with deep sandy 
bottom, near Sunn, Talooka, Mahajunda, and about 
400 yards wide. 
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'^ 2nd. The Ami River at Sehwan 100 yards wide, 
never dry. 

"3rd. The Phitta Canal in two places, the first 
requiring a bridge of 85, and the second of 65 feet 
waterway. 

"4th. The Futtahpoor and Rookun depression^ 
about 6 miles long, always inundated to a depth of 
from 4 to 6 feet, and requiring an embankment the 
whole way ; minor water channels, canals, &c., are of 
course not mentioned.'* 

11. I would call particular attention to the fact men- 
tioned in the last paragraph; viz., the Futtahpoor and 
Rookun depression always inundated from 4 /o 6 feet for 
a length of 6 miles. The result of my surveys at this place 
shows that Colonel Phillips, instead of exaggerating, had 
considerablv under-rated the diflSculties to be encountered 
at this place. Such being the case, how can we account 
for the statement made in item 4 (right bank), " that the 
greatest depth of water, and that only in a few places, is 
not more than 3 J feet deep?'' 

12. If the further statements in this item 4 (right bank) 
are correct, I would ask, how is it that the towns of Lark- 
hana, Nusseerabad, and Mher, are surrounded by bunds, 
and that within the last few years their annihilation by 
the floods of these districts has become several times 
threatened ? 

13. I would now call your attention to the conclusions 
arrived at in paragraph 14; viz. — "That possessing the 
same advantages with respect to through traffic as the 
extension line along the left bank of the ^ Indus to Rohree,' 
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the line along the right bank would have the prospect of 
nearly twice the amount of local traffic; besides, it pre- 
sents superior facilities for throwing out a branch to 
Jacobabad and Dadur, to intercept trade firom Central 
Asia/' 

In the first place, for the accommodation of through 
traffic a right-bank line to Sukkur involves either its ex- 
tension up the right bank through the Derajat, and across 
the Indus and Chenab to Mooltan, as recommended by 
the Commission in paragraphs 24 and 25, or a crossing of 
the Indus at Sukkur, and so taking up the left bank line, 
as proposed by me. This latter alternative has been en- 
tirely ignored, although so obvious an one, and one dis- 
cussed so fully in my surveys and reports which were, I 
presume, before the Commission when considering the 
subject. 

14. I can only account for this by supposing that my 
facts and arguments with regard to the magnitude and 
cost of an Indus crossing at Sukkur were unanswerable 
and conclusive. 

15. In the second place, when contrasting the probable 
local traffic of a through right-bank line with a through 
left-bank line (the through traffic from Mooltan being the 
same in both cases), it would manifestly be only fair to 
have brought into the equation the local traffic of Upper 
Scinde, Bhawalpoor, and the 50 miles of cultivated country, 
lying between Adam Wahan on the Sutlej, and Mooltan, 
and comparing it with the certainty of no local traffic 
of any importance between Sukkur and Dera Ghazee 
Khan. 
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16. Had this been done, I am persuaded that the 
balance of local traffic upon the whole line would have 
been in favour of the left-bank line, more particularly if 
the confident anticipations of the Deputy Collectors, given 
in Appendices A, B, and C, of my Report No. 312,dated 18th 
June, 1864, had been taken into account ; viz., that should 
Railway stations be established at certain of the navigable 
canals on the left bank a very large quantity of produce 
would find its way to the Railway from the Larkhana 
districts, by crossing the Indus and entering those navig- 
able canals. 

17. With regard to the statement made in the last 
sentence of this paragraph 14; viz., that "the right bank 
line jpresents superior facilities for throwing out a branch 
to Jacobabad and Dadur to intercept the trade from Central 
Asia^^— 

I submit that the only difference between the right and 
left bank schemes in this respect lies in this : that in the 
former, the branch would start from a station at Sukkur . 
in the latter, the Central Asia traffic would have to be 
taken across the river to a station at Roh^ee by a steam 
ferry above the Sukkur Pass, as proposed by me. 

18. Here, again, I must challenge the correctness of the 
statement put forward — that the only available Rohree 
river-station is on alluvial deposit, and liable to erosion. 

19. The spot selected by me for this purpose is on rock, 
and with little trouble or cost could be made perfectly safe 
from any chance of silting up. On this subject, I beg to 
refer you to the special plans, sections, and observations 
on this point, submitted by me in my Report No 312 of 
1864. 
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20. Finally^ I respectfully and fearlessly claim a close 
and impartial examination of the plans, sections^ reports, 
and other documents furnished by me while honoured with 
the charge of the Indus Valley survey. 

The facts therein given, the opinions expressed, and the 
conclusions arrived at, were the result of the most careful 
surveys, and the intimate personal inspection and study of 
every locality, both on the right and left banks of the 
Indus, where any engineering difficulties presented them- 
selves. 

A glance at the accompanying map will show at once the 
great extent of information which is embraced by my sur- 
veys, and I confidently submit that the full investigation I 
challenge, will prove them to have fulfilled their primary 
object, as expressed in the instructions I received from you 
in Oct., 1863, viz. : " to supply sufficient information for 
the Board and Her Majesty's Government to arrive at a 
conclusion with regard to the best route for a line of Bail- 
way up the Valley of the Indus.'* 

In the meantime, I beg to call your special attention 
to the facts disclosed, upon a comparison of the relative 
heights of various points on each bank of the Indus, given 
in this map. 

These levels are either obtained from the Trigonometri- 
cal Survey of India, or have been referred to and checked 
by the heights of the Bench Marks established by that 
Survey, and are, therefore, unquestionably accurate. 

The result of this comparison will show that invariably 
throughout the whole distance between Kotree and Mool- 
tan, the surface of the country on the left bank is con- 
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siderably higher than that on the right hank^ and while the 
former is above the flood level of the river Indus^ the latter 
is below it. 

This important fact famishes^ what appears to me^ an 
unanswerable argument in favor of the choice of the left 
bank as the course of the ''Missing Link/' and forms a 
striking confirmation of the views of the Board as expressed 
in their letters to the Agent and myself, dated 1 1th Novem- 
ber, 1863. 

21. I summarize my observations upon the Report 
under review as follows : — 

1st. The Commission, in treating the subject placed 
before them by the Resolution of Government, under 
which they acted, have almost lost sight of the imperial 
question, as to the best mode of completing the great 
trunk line down the Valley of the Indus. 

2nd. That all the facts and statistical information col- 
lected and submitted, while valuable in themselves, are 
entirely confined to a local scheme, and have only a partial 
bearing on the general question. 

3rd. That the comparison drawn between the merits of 
a right and left-bank line to Sukkur and Rohree respec- 
tively, when viewed with reference to the grand scheme of 
uniting Mooltan and Kotree, loses much, if not all, its 
weight. 

4th. That with reference to the engineering points, too 
little weight has been given to the manifest importance of 
placing any line in the Valley of the Indus, beyond the 
influence of the floods and mountain torrents. 

5th. That there is no evidence to show that the cost of 
a right-bank line would be less than one on the left. 
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On the contrary, it would appear that leaving out the 
cost of the Indus crossing (at Kotree or Dera Ghazee 
KhanJ which would be common to both through lines, the 
comparison of cost between a right and leftlbank line, as 
far as Sukkur and Rohree respectively, would result con- 
siderably in favour of the latter. 

22. Before concluding this letter, I beg to submit a few 
remarks upon the comparative merits of the two crossings 
of the Indus at Kotree and Sukkur respectively. 

I consider it the more necessary to do this, as I have 
heard that the safety of the right bank of the Indus at 
Kotree has been called in question. To this point I ad- 
dress myself in the first instance. 

23. During the flood season of the year 1857 the cur- 
rent of the river, for some unexplained reason, took a 
*' set " against the right bank at a point between 3 and 4 
miles above the town of Kotree, threatening to carry away 
a valuable Mango tope, and a piece of forest land, covered 
with fine Babool trees. 

24. When the attention of the local authorities was 
called to this encroachment of the river, the then Govern- 
ment Executive Engineer proceeded to construct a groyne, 
with a view to divert the set of the current. 

25. The following seasons flood carried away the groyne, 
and the encroachments of the river continued to such an 
extent as to cause some apprehension that a channel for a 
portion of the flood waters would be cut along the low 
lying land immediately at the rear of the town of Kotree. 
As such an event would have involved damage to the 
Railway works, I at once proceeded to investigate the 
matter. 
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26. I recommended the re-construction of a groyne and 
the pitching of the river bank, the execution of which was 
entrusted to me, the cost being laid upon the Railway 
Company, for the reason that should the river succeed in 
forming the channel, the Railway works would be the first 
to suffer. 

27. I built the groyne of the simplest materials; viz., 
alternate courses of rough rubble stone and faggots, which 
withstood, without damage, the full force of the next yearns 
flood, — completely diverted the set of the current, and with 
the aid of the rough stone, pitching to protect the upper 
stratum of alluvial soil from the ripple of the surface water, 
has rendered this portion of the river bank perfectly safe 
from all encroachment. 

28. I have gone thus fully into the circumstances of the 
case, as I know that hence arose the rumour as to the 
safety of Kotree. 

29. The right bank of the river at this place, and for 
some miles above and below, consists of a very firm bed of 
clay, upon which lies a light surface soil of some 2 to 4 
feet in thickness. 

I forwarded a sample of this clay with my Report 
No. 312 of 1864. 

30. After careful inspection and thought, I must give it 
as my opinion, that with ordinary precautions there is no 
danger whatever of the isolation of Kotree, or damage, 
either to the present railway works or to those which the 
crossing of the Indus below Kotree would involve. 

31. The results of the borings across the Indus at 
Kotree, submitted in my Report, No. 312 of 1864, are, I 
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thinks conclusive as to the practicability of founding the 
piers of a bridge there without excessive cost, while there 
is nothing to compel any extraordinary span for each 
opening. 

32. At the Sukkur crossing the foundations would un- 
doubtedly be upon rock, but the inevitable magnitude of 
the span of the principal opening, viz., 600 feet, readers it 
a formidable undertaking. 

83. As very few boats now pass down below Kotree, the 
headway for the river craft in a bridge below that place, 
need not certainly be more than 15 feet above high Qood 
level, with a swing span for the occasional passage of 
steamers coming up the river to take up their stations at 
Kotree. 

34. At Sukkur no swing span is admissible, and the 
height above flood level must be 70 feet, to permit the 
passage of steamers and large river boats — this involves 
very heavy and costly approaches on the main line, and at 
least ten mUes of branch sidings to keep up the com- 
munication between it and a river-side station there. 

35. At Kotree the approaches would be of a very mode- 
rate character. 

36. It would appear that on the relative value of the 
engineering points of the right and left-bank lines, much 
depends that would settle the ultimate course of the 
"Missing Link.^' These points are many and intricate — 
possibly I have not succeeded in my endeavour to make 
them clear to every reader of the Reports I submitted 
from time to time. 
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I therefore beg to state that it will give me much satis- 
faction and pleasure to furnish any explanation you may 
consider desirable in furtherance of that most important 
object, the completion of the grand trunk line up the 
Valley of the Indus. 

1 have the honour to be. 

Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) JOHN BRUNTON. 
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Extract from a Letter from G. P. Bidder, Esq. Consulting 
Engineer, Scinde Railway Company, to W. P. Andrew, 
Esq., Chairman, Scinde Railway Company, dated March 
20th, 1868. 

After the official announcement that the Indus Valley 
Railway " may be regarded as ^^ one of the works " which 
will ultimately be required to form a complete system of 
main lines'^ in India, and the recent able and exhaustive 
letter of Sir C. E. Trevelyan to the *'Times,'^ iirging the 
vigorous prosecution of this completion of the partial and 
interrupted railway system in the North-West Provinces 
and Scinde on the grounds of political and military expedi- 
ency, it is admitted that the construction of this line must 
be regarded as an imperial necessity, at present only in 
abeyance, and but awaiting a suitable time to arrive, and 
the proper mode to present itself for the carrying out this 
important matter. 

In the following observations I purpose giving you the 
results of my consideration of this subject from a com- 
mercial and financial point of view, and 1 have no hesitation 
in saying, that so far from the Government incurring any 
additional pecuniary liability by the construction of this 
line, I shall be able clearly to show a gain of at least 
£50,000 on the most restricted assumption, and more 
probably nearly £300,000 a year ; and, if this be so, it is 
evident that on grounds, not only of political and military, 
but also of commercial expediency, the completion of this 
system of railways should not be delayed. 

The opening throughout of the Delhi Railway, in some 
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two years from the present time, will enable a passenger to 
make a continuous railway journey from Calcutta to Mool- 
tan of some 1,600 miles; and, after encountering the tedious 
and intermitting service of 570 miles of river navigation on 
the Indus, and completing his journey by means of 109 
miles of the Scinde Railway, he will arrive at the harbour 
of Kurrachee on the west coast, after traversing nearly 
2,300 miles. 

And here it must be noticed that, looking to the vast 
extent of India, and of its population, the harbours on its 
coasts are of very inferior capacity, difficult of access, and 
in some cases liable to most disastrous storms, while the 
accommodation and facilities offered to commerce are 
utterly insignificant. 

Thus Calcutta, situated on the River Hooghly, is not 
only approached by an intricate and changing navigation, 
but is periodically visited by cyclones of most destructive 
character. 

The dangers and difficulties of the navigation have indeed 
pressed so heavily upon its commerce, that relief has been 
sought by establishing a port with railway communication 
on the Mutlah; but whatever other advantages this new 
port may possess, it certainly cannot escape the scourge of 
the cyclones; and grave doubts are entertained by practical 
persons of the permanence of the navigable channels. 

Madras is only an exposed anchorage; and though some 
of the disadvantages have been mitigated by the con- 
struction of an iron pier, the port is still subject to the 
inevitable delays, losses, and great cost, which accompany 
the transhipment of goods and materials in an open 
roadstead. 
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Bombay indeed possesses great natural advantages^ 
capable by the judicious outlay of money upon docks, &c., ^ 
of affording facilities and conveniences in some degree 
commensurate with the requirements of the commerce of a 
large territory; but at present, during the prevalence of the 
south-west monsoon, its convenience as a port is com- 
paratively restricted, owing to the want of shelter. 

Kurrachee in its present state, is totally inadequate to 
the existing demand. Here, also, it would appear from the 
Report of the late Mr. Walker, that a great extension of 
its resources might be obtained at an outlay which is 
moderate when compared with the development of com- 
mercial enterprise which better accommodation would 
excite: and it possesses the further advantage, that the 
influence of the south-west monsoon is not nearly so 
severely felt as at Bombay, and the protection afforded by 
the harbour to vessels is much more certain and complete. 

A few other ports, such as Tellichery, Mangalore, Cali- 
cut, Beypore, Cochin, Negapatam, &c., may be mentioned; 
but from their exposed position, undeveloped resources, or 
want of railway communication, they are of comparatively 
minor importance. 

It thus appears that with a coast line of nearly 4,000 
miles, India does not at present possess more than half a 
dozen harbours of importance; and the inevitable conclusion 
is, that until adequate harbour accommodation is provided 
by extended access and improvement, the industry of the 
country seeking an outlet by shipment must be to a great 
extent stifled, and the traffic upon the railways limited and 
confined. 

The railway systems alluded to above, existing and 
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projected, extend from Calcutta on the east to Mooltan, 
communicating at Allahabad, through Jubbulpore and 
BhosawuU, with Bombay, and by proposed but problem- 
atical extensions of lines at Delhi vid Kotah and Barodsi 
with Bombay, which will eventually be in railway com- 
munication with Madras, and Madras with Beypore, 
Cochin, and Negapatam. 

Confining our attention to the North-west Provinces, the 
produce of the Punjaub and of the districts around Delhi 
and the intervening country will seek an outlet, either at 
Calcutta or Bombay by railway, or by means of the Indus 
River and the Scinde Railway at Kurrachee ; and what the 
restrictions to commerce imposed by such a water com- 
munication are, and its eflTect in limiting and neutralizing 
the advantages of a great railway system, a few facts drawn 
from official sources will exhibit in a striking light. 

Indeed, the Indus offers so many difficulties, that it may 
be said to approach that point at which river traffic for the 
purposes of modern commerce becomes impracticable ; for, 
influenced at certain periods of the year by floods causing 
a rise of 20 feet and a current of 7 or 8 miles per hour, 
and at others being so shallow, and encumbered with 
shifting shoals and blind channels, as to require the utmost 
care in navigation, which can only be attempted by day, 
and is impossible by night ; more than a week is occupied 
at times in the passing of the first 50 miles below Mooltan; 
and on an average 20 days and 9i days are required for 
the trip up and down respectively between Kotree and 
Mooltan. 

And this is the average; the irregularity to which com- 

8 
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merce is further subject extending the up trip in some 
cases to a period of 35 days. 

These delays entail so much expense and inconvenience^ 
that the postal service is still carried at great cost by dawk; 
and the passenger traffic is quite insignificant : indeed (with 
the exception of officers in command of troops) official 
persons possessed of facilities for travelling along this route 
appear to shun it^ and prefer to go to England vid Calcutta. 
Hence it is certain that^ so long as no better communication 
with Kotree is provided, the receipts of the 109 miles of 
the Scinde Railway from Kotree to Kurrachee, instead of 
approaching £60 or £70 per mile per week, which ought to 
be the result upon a railway at the terminus of some 1,200 
miles of line, will not exceed a small increase upon the 
£20 per week, which is the largest result yet attained. 

So long also as the obstruction of the Indus is allowed 
to continue, the traffic from Mooltan, and Delhi, and the 
adjacent country, which ought to flow towards Kurrachee^ 
will to a great extent be drawn away towards Calcutta, and 
perhaps Bombay; thus, not only imposing unnecessary 
extra charges upon produce from increased mileage and 
consequent changes, but also swelling the receipts of those 
lines already dividing a surplus, and diverting from the 
receipts of lines at present showing a deficiency, the whole 
of which has to be borne by the Government, while in the 
surplus they only participate to the extent of one-half. 

Thus for every £1 of net receipts for traffic naturally 
seeking an outlet at Kurrachee, but artificially thrown on 
lines earning more than their guarantee. Government only 
takes 10s., and the remaining 10s., instead of being applied 
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to recoup advances made by the State in the district from 
which the traffic is derived, is abstracted from it, and bene- 
fits capital raised for other purposes and expended in a 
foreign locality. 

The importance of the proposed Indus Valley Railway 
to the State in its military and political aspects, and for 
postal service being admitted on all hands, the foregoing 
remarks naturally suggest the impulse its construction 
would give to commerce, by supplying a certain and 
unbroken communication between important producing 
districts and a port which is capable of great development. 
. Great, however, as these advantages are, it may be con- 
tended that they can only be acquired at a price which will 
outweigh them — it becomes therefore desirable to estimate 
the extent of the additional liability, if any, which would 
attach to the State from the construction of the railway. 

That a communication of some sort between Kotree and 
Mooltan must be maintained is obvious, and this must be 
eflFected, either by the river or by a railway. The question 
is therefore narrowed into a comparison of the cost of the 
two systems, and of the results flowing from them. 

Until lately, the river service by The Indus Steam 
Flotilla and The Oriental Inland Steam Companies, both 
supported by the State, admitted of about eighty voyages 
each way per annum, restricting the accommodation to 
intervals of about 4J days in each direction — and involving 
an annual current expenditure of £120,000 (sinking 
fractions) or of £1,500 per voyage, as shown by the 
accounts of the respective undertakings, but exclusive of 
interest upon the capitals embarked. 
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Excluding all extra expenditure^ arising from inexperi- 
ence and ignorance of the peculiar requirements of the 
river^ the capital cannot be taken at less than £700^000. 

It is to be observed that, from the nature of the navi- 
gation, the vessels employed are necessarily of light 
construction, and are exposed to much more early and 
rapid deterioration than would be incident to rivers of 
more permanent character and depth, and situate in a 
temperate climate; so much so, that in the contract with 
the Government an annual reserve of 17 per cent, upon the 
estimated cost of the working fleet is required to be made, 
to form a fund to cover insurance, depreciation and con- 
tingencies. 

In allowing therefore ten years as the life of a steam- 
boat on the Indus, it is obvious that an extreme limit has 
been assigned, and the annual amount which must be set 
aside to reproduce the capital during this term, will be 
£55,000. 

Adding to this the current cost of £120,000, the total 
expense therefore for maintaining the present irregular and 
uncertain communication, and at intervals of 4J days, 
would amount to £175,000 a year. 

Let us now contrast this with the liability involved in 
the construction of a railway between Mooltan and Kotree, 
and in providing the rolling stock required to make one trip 
per day throtighout the year, or for accomplishing the 
journey with certainty and punctuality in 24 hours, instead 
of 20 days in one direction, and 9{ days in the other. 

To do this, the whole capital in rolling stock need not 
exceed 1150,000; so that the outlay upon this railway (say 
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at £11,000 per mile) need not exceed £5,300,000. I am 
aware that an outlay of £12,000 per mile has been esti- 
mated ; but this has been arrived at without taking into 
account and allowing for the very small requirements of 
the proposed line for rolling stock and station appliances ; 
there being no necessity for any extensive outlay for work- 
shops, (those on the Scinde Railway being especially 
designed for its ultimate extension), and terminal stations, 
which have been already provided on the Scinde and 
Punjaub Railways, limiting the expense of stations there- 
fore to providing the very moderate appliances required for 
the supply of fuel and water to engines, the refreshment of 
passengers, and the accommodation of local traffic. 

On this basis, and taking the very high rate for working 
the trains which prevails on the Scinde Railway, viz., 7s. 6d. 
per train mile (this appears to have increased from 5s. in 
1866 to 7s. 7d. in the half-year ending June, 1867, and 
greatly exceeds that prevailing on the Punjaub Railway) 
the cost of a train conveying the same amount of goods 
which the boats average, namely, 240 tons from Kotree to 
M ooltan, a distance of 480 miles and back, would be £360, 
as compared with £1,500 already stated as the cost of the 
river trip, making the annual cost by railway £131,400. 

Hence the total annual liability would be represented by 
the interest at 5 per cent, on £5,300,000, viz., £265,000 
plus the working expenses, viz., £131,400, making together 
£398,400, or £221,400 in excess of the present annual 
outlay of £175,000 for working and renewal charges alone 
upon the river, which does not take into account either 
interest or profit upon the £700,000 capital embarked. 
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The next question is to estimate^ from a commercial 
point of view, the reasonable addition to traffic which may 
be expected to result from increasing the facilities nearly 
fivefold, and substituting a punctual communication every 
24 hours, for the irregular one at intervals of 15 days 
(taking the average of both ways) extended at times to 
85 days. 

In the first place, there are 285 additional trips each way, 
and as some guide, it is to be observed, that the earnings 
on the river during the half year ending June, 1867, and 
subject to the efiects of rivalry and competing rates, 
amounted to £1,500 per trip, derived mainly from goods; 
for the passenger traffic, owing to the uncertain and 
protracted service was quite nominal. 

Under these circumstances, it is not unreasonable to 
infer that the earnings per trip on the railway would be at 
least equal to that of the steamers, as the same quantity of 
goods, namely 240 tons, could be readily carried along such 
a level line by one engine, and would earn at rates now 
prevailing on the Scinde lines the amount stated ; moreover, 
such an increase is in accordance with the experience of 
railways in every part of the world. 

On this basis, the increase of receipts would be repre- 
sented by £427,500 per annum, as contrasted with the 
excess of charges as before stated of £221,400, leaving a 
surplus of receipts of £206,100. 

But, in addition to this, there would be an increase of 
traffic upon the Scinde Railway amounting to £124,000 per 
annum in the gross, and allowing 50 per cent, for working 
expenses, as the fixed and permanent way charges would 
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not be increased in the same ratio as the traffic; the result 
would be a net increase of receipt of £62^000 per annura^ or 
a total of £268,100 per annum. 

No doubt considerable additions would accrue to the 
traffic of the Punjaub and Delhi Railways which, until the 
imperfections of the Indus Navigation are obviated or 
superseded, must suffer from diversions by other lines; but 
what these additions may be, I have no adequate means of 
estimating. 

The foregoing calculation of working expense upon the 
railway is founded, as before stated, upon the existing rate 
of, say, 78. 6d. per train mile for working the Scinde Rail- 
way, an isolated line of 109 miles in length ; while on the 
Punjaub Railway for the half year ending June last, the 
rate was 3s. lOjd. — now, as in this country, the prevailing 
rate is from 2s. 8d. to 2s. lOd., and, after making ample 
allowance for the increased cost of fuel and European 
labour, the eflfect of climate, the maintenance of English 
and Indian establishments, &c., it is evident that the rate 
of 78. Gd. per train mile is very high, and probably capable 
of material reduction. ^ - ^ -sf- * 

Upon the completion of the Indus Valley Railway, it is 
manifest that great advantages would arise from the con- 
solidation under one management of the four undertakings, 
viz. : Scinde, Indus Valley, Punjaub, and Delhi Railways; 
thus enabling considerable retrenchment of fixed charges 
to be made, and in the amount of capital required for roll- 
ing stock, and in the current charges for its maintenance. 
■3f -Jf- * * * •»«■ 

Before concluding, a few incidental advantages of the 
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Railway may be noticed, to which no exact money vahie 
can be assigned, — such as the saving of salaries and pay of 
Civilians, Military Officers and Men for the time occupied 
in transit and in various casual expenses, which a protracted 
journey of necessity inflicts. 

Then, as regards facilities oflered to Commerce, not only 
would a Railway secure the transport of goods which would 
never present themselves for carriage by a river service, 
such as that now described, but a positive inducement 
would be held out to Shipowners to seek cargoes in Kurra- 
chee, which they now have to incur a considerable expense 
in obtaining in Bombay and elsewhere, the cost of which, 
in some shape or other, attaches itself to the imports of 
Kurrachee, — this, if reduced to figures, cannot be taken at 
less than 5s. per ton. 

The producer would also materially benefit by having 
opened to him a choice of routes, and by using the Railway 
he would save the present necessary expenses of tranship- 
ment and shunting at Mooltan and Kotree, (at the latter 
place there are about 20 miles of sidings) with the loss and 
damage to goods inseparable from such operations, besides 
which, he would then be able to obtain insurances on fair 
and equitable terms j an ordinary business transaction, 
which, in the existing state of things, is almost impractic- 
able, or only to be efiected at onerous and prohibitory 
rates. 

If, therefore, a communication is to be maintained with 
Kurrachee, the harbour rendered available as an outlet for 
the commerce of the Punjaub and of the North-Western 
Provinces, and the trade of the adjacent territory supplied 
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with adequate facilities and inducements for its proper 
development, it has been shewn that a certain daily and 
convenient interchange of traffic may be obtained between 
Mooltanand the Coast, occupying, say, from 24 to 30 hours, 
instead of the present uncertain dilatory and vexatious ser- 
vice at intervals of only once in 4^ days, (the journey 
occupying on an average 15 days on the river, and in the 
case of goods, certainly two days more on the Railway to 
Kurrachee) and that so far from this understaking in- 
volving the State in any additional pecuniary liability, it 
will effect an annual saving, as stated in the opening para- 
graphs of this letter, upon calculations based upon actual 
official returns, and very high rates of working cost, of 
£50,000 upon a most restricted basis, and of £300,000 
upon assumptions which are more conformable to ex- 
perience. 
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Letter from John Fleming^ Esq., C.S.I., (Messrs. Smith, 
Fleming & Co.,) to W. P. Andrew, Esq. 

18, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E,C., Slst March, 1863. 

Mv dear Sir, 

In reply to yours of the 26th inst., I regret to 
state that my firm at Kurrachee complain much of the in- 
adequacy of the means of transport on the Indus, and 
from the facts they have placed before me from time to 
time, it is evident that, unless immediate steps be taken to 
remedy this want, the growing trade of the Punjaub will 
be effectually stifled. 

In a recent letter, my partner at Kurrachee states, " the 
produce we are now shipping has been bought nearly six 
months. Three months it lay at Ferozepore, and three 
months were occupied in its transit thence to our premises 
here.*' 

No doubt this was an extreme case, but my friends com- 
plain that goods are never less than six weeks, and gene- 
rally more than two months, in transit from Ferozepore to 
Kurrachee, and they always experience great difficulty in 
getting a sufficient number of boats for their wants at 
Ferozepore. 

But even were native craft available in sufficient numbers, 
matters would not be mended much — as already stated, 
they make most tedious passages down the river — they are 
by no means safe, — their cargoes arc generally landed more 
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or less damaged^ and on several occasions we have lost a 
whole cargo from the swamping or upsetting of the boat 
conveying it, — the cargo is often seriously injured by 
exposure, and, I may say^ is invariably deteriorated by the 
addition of dirt or water, or both, as make weights, to con- 
ceal loss by pilfering. 

We might, for a time at least, until better means could 
be supplied, bear with all this, could we only depend with 
certainty on getting our goods down to the coast within a 
definite period, but when we buy in the Punjaub we cannot 
tell whether our purchases may reach Kurrachee in two or 
six months, and it is this uncertainty which, more than 
anything else, paralyses our operations. 

I do not look for much relief from your Flotilla. From 
what I have myself seen of the Indus, I am convinced that 
its navigation by steam will always be attended with enor- 
mous expense. 

Your present rates of freight by steamers are equal to 
2Jrf. per ton per mile on goods which you carry by rail at 
|rf. per ton per mile. 

As you increase the number of steamers on the river the 
cost of fuel will increase, and beyond a certain point the 
forests from which you may draw your supplies will fail you 
altogether. 

I cannot hope that you will be able to reduce your rates 
of freight by steamers, and I venture to state my conviction 
that if you depend on steamers as the connecting link 
between the Scinde and Punjaub Railways the greatest 
disappointment will result, both to your Shareholders and 
the public interested in those countries. 
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W. P. Andrew, Esq. 
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The trade of the Punjaub requires through railway com- j 

munication^ and can afford to pay for it. ] 

I am glad to learn you take this view, and I trust you 
may succeed in inducing the Government of India to con- 
cur in it. 

I may state that, in my own experience, comparing 
the present means of transport by native boats with railway 
carriage, on valuable produce, such as cotton, the saving of 
interest and insurance alone would nearly pay the full 
amount of railway carriage. In the case of less valuable 
produce, such as seeds, the great gain would be in the con- 
dition in which the seed would reach the port of shipment ; 
and the perfect certainty which railway communication 
would ensure, would give an immense stimidus to the now 
struggling trade. 

The country on the left bank of the Indus, through 
which I fancy the connecting line would pass, needs only 
irrigation to render it very productive ^ 

I would only further express my belief that the banks of 
the Indus will yield a constantly increasing traffic, and 
when the Indus ceases to be used for the convevance of the 
through traffic with the Punjaub, your Flotilla will find 
ample employment in conveying the produce grown on the 
river banks. 

Believe me. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) JOHN FLEMING, 
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TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.T., 

8ECBETABT OF STATE FOB INDIA. 

My Lobd Duke, 

It is a duty I owe to your Grace, as Secretary of 
State for India, and to the Groyemment of India; it is a 
duty I owe to a province of India in which I laboured hard 
for the Government for several years with acknowledged 
benefit to the State ; and it is a duty I owe to myself and 
those dependant upon me, that I should do myself the 
honour of addressing the following remarks to your Grace 
in reference to a letter of Mr. W. P. Andrew, Chairman of 
the Scinde Bailway Company, which has appended to it a 
letter from the Chief Engineer who superintended the 
surveys to determine upon an Indus Valley Bailway, which 
letters are dated, respectively, the 5th day of June, 1869, 
and the 1st day of February, 1869. 

In 1853, being in the employ of the Indian Government 
as an Engineer, I first commenced an agitation for the intro- - 
duction of Bailways in Scinde. I had well observed the 
unsafe navigation of the Indus ; I was all for Bailways, and 
nothing but Bailways. My proposals got into the hands 
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of the present Chairman of the Scinde Kailway Company, 
without my consent being asked, and at the first annual 
meeting in ISSO, to my utmost astonishment and surprise, 
that Gentleman thus laid down his policy : — 

^* I desire, in short, to bring practically into operation the 
system of Bailway communication in India, which I advocated 
in 1846, in reference to the construction of Railways in 
another part of the Indian Empire — the Bengal Presidency 
— ^namely, to make use of the nayigation of rivers when 
practicable, and as it were to supplement, where water 
transit becomes defective, the grand natural highways which 
Providence has made for the use of man by the assistance of 
the Bailway (hear)." 

In a book, published the same year by Mr. W. P. Andrew, 
entitled ^Euphrcies Bouie to India, p. 15, the policy is again 
described in the following words : — 

"Same kind of improved transit alike appliedble to the 
Valley of the Indus and to thai of the Ganges. Turning 
from the Valley of the Ganges to that of the Indus and its 
tributaries, I would recommend precisely the same mode of 
introducing improved transit, substituting Hydrabad for 
Bajmahal, and Mooltan for Allahabad. The Bailway from 
Kurachee to Hydrabad will, as formerly explained, avoid 
the dangers and delays of the Delta, and debouche on a 
point of the river, above which there is permanently open 
navigation for 570 miles to Mooltan." 

Being the Advocate and Originator of Railways in Scinde, 
I objected ta^he policy of the Chairman in every way in my 
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power, because I knew such a policy could only end in ruin 
to everybody concerned. At the second meeting of the 
Scinde Eailway CompaAy, Mr. W. P. Andrew had grown in 
confidence ; he gave a short definition of his ** sysitemy' and 
proclaimed it was to be known as ''Steam by Land and 
Steam by Water." Mr. W. P. Andrew was not without 
supporters — ^his success naturally commanded them — but to 
him is mainly due, in opposition to my opinions, the intro- 
duction of the* system that I maintain, and will show, has 
crippled Scinde and all the countries supplying trade 
thereto. 

While this policy was being pursued in England, it was 
necessary that an Agent should be sent out by the Company, 
who would support it in India, and in due course one arrived. 
He was not long in showing what his policy was to be towards 
the Projector of Bailways in Scinde, and he soon publicly 
stated he was there as the Advocate of '' Steam by Land and 
Steam by Water" ; so on May 7, 1857, he stated : — 

" I am well content on the part of the Railway Company 
with the river trade. It must be remembered that an essen- 
tial part of .the Scinde Railway Company is the establishment 
of efficient steamers between Eotree and Mooltan. The 
distance by rail and river from Lahore to Kurachee will be 
870 miles, the first-dass fares probably Rs.150, and the time 
consumed, seven days. The distance from Lahore by Mirza- 
pore to Bombay, if there were a continuous line, would be 
1600 miles — first-class fares Rs.150, and the time for a 
person sufficiently strong to bear the fatigues of continuous 
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travelling, three days. The line to Agra &om Bombay is 
not sanctioned. The line from Delhi by Umballah to Lahore 
is not under construction, the Ctompany having totally failed 
to comply with the conditions laid down by the East India 
Company. Before either of these works is completed, a 
line of steamers from Eurachee to Suez will decide the 
preference of easy cabins on board a steamer." 

It will be observed the Agent argued upon the down trip 
of the Indus as jive days. The Consulting Engineer, after 
all the money spent and improvements made, now gives 
20 days up and 9| days dawn as the required time, but 
with the reserve that it is the '^averoffe/' and in that average 
is included a daum trip I made in 1862, which took 26 days, 
with troops on board. 

I am bound to do the distinguished Gentleman, who now 
(Occupies the position of Consulting Engineer, the justice to 
say, if ho had been in that responsible position in 1857, the 
policy pursued at that time would never have been carried 
out, or, if it had, he would not have held that position now. 
The Engineer and the Flotilla Agent say, they have got all the 
river trafiSc — " very few boats now pass down below Kotree.** 
Is the Company "content"? 

All "means** have been given to '^ command the end"; 
they have done all that the most lavish expenditure of 
money could do ; steamers, tried in England and approved, 
have been sent out and condemned ; others have been sent 
out, but never floated on the Indus, but cast away on the 
Eeamaree beach ; and yet the Consulting Engineer says the 
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earnings of the Bailway are only 202. per mile per week. 
Your Grace may ask, Why should it be so ? My answer 
is, what it was to the Company in 1856, — ^*The river is 
not the rovie of the traffic of the eoimtry!^* 

I based my advice upon personal knowledge and a study 
of Captain Wood's I. N, reports to GU)vemment> in which 
I found : — *' The river Indus, after it passes the latitude of 
Hydrabad, undergoes an annual elevation in the level of its 
waters ; but the swell does not reach such a height as to 
produce the effSsct of inimdation in any degree. In this 
particular the Indus differs from the Ganges and from the 
Nile, and resembles the Euphrates, or perhaps more closely 
the Tigris. Siu^h difficulties have caused the merchants of the 
cowniry to abandon the line of the Indus, and to transport their 
goods hy the land routes" 

Before I left Scinde, I b^ged the Agent, publicly and 

officially, tp condemn the policy of " Steam by Land and 

Steam by Water," for if he did not, he would give Mr. W. P. 

f 
Andrew hitter cause to regret its future failure. I warned 

him the Indian Government would some day say : — ** We 

wanted you to attract the traffic of the Punjab, the North- 

West Provinces, and Central Asia ; you refused ; you cannot 

blame us for not rectifying your error : you have even made 

your line so as to exclude the trade of Central Asia from 

it ; it keeps its old route, and finds its slow way along the 

common road. Look at your Mooltan and Lahore Line ; it 

is now an excellent feeder for our Bombay (and Calcutta) 

Line ; it should have been so to your own. You do not 
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suppose pasaengen mSL oome acrosB from Aden to Korachee 
and be thirteen days ascending the Indns, when they can oome 
to Bombay and proceed in three days to their destination 
at less cost; the times haw ffone ty Mihem the pMie wiU fay 
Be A per diem for lodging in a hoK at the top of a flat on 
the Indusr 

Was I light? What is the lesnlt? Mr. W. P. Andrew 
for six years has been begging in Tain for permission to 
extend Bailway commnnication np the Valley of the Indus. 
He sees the system almost drifting from his grasp. He 
has listened to the adyioe ot those who haTe assisted in 
the policy (hat has not paid. The Projector of the policy 
that mH pay should have been ^sent for" ; in him the 
Company would have had a true adviser. The Consulting 
Engineer now sfcates, to confirm my yiews of 1856 :— 

''Indeed (with the exception of oflScers in command of 
troops), official persons possessed of &cilities for traydling 
along this route appear to diun it» and prefer to go to 
England tfid Calcutta" (or Bombay). 

What more bitter reflection can be cast upon the policy 
of ''Steam by Land and Steam by Water"? 

There was still another reason Mr. W. P. Andrew gave 
in support of his policy of " Steam by Land and Steam by 
Water." He said it was to be such a great fl/naneial success ; 
declaring that though he wished a guarantee upon the 
capital to procure steamers for the Indus, yet such a matter 
was a mere nominal thing, for the "shareholders might 
depend the least interest they would receive upon their 
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yenture would be * 26 per eenV ;" and now the very parent 
of that system, over which Government have spent nearly 
ten millions sterling, has the boldness to tell your Orace, 
*^it is feared it wHl remain a hurthen to the revenues of 
India:' 

The result to me for opposing the policy of the Chairman 
may be easily imagined. My Lord Duke, my professional 
prospects were ruined for life : but though poor, while he and 
his coadjutors are rich and prosperous, it is my duty again 
to advocate my views, and proclaim, their policy has wasted 
millions to the State ; and now Mr. W. P. Andrew, and those 
in his employ, wish to avoid the appearance and acknow- 
ledgment of failure in the *^ Steam by Land and Steam by 
Water" principle, by making out to your Orace that the 
line laid down from Euraohee to Kotree is a necessary part 
of an Imperial Line of Bailway up the Valley of the Lidus. 
My Lord Duke, I assure your Grace it is no such thing.' 
Li 1856 the Government of Ladia required me to lay 
plans before them of such line of Bailway as they should 
consent to. I did so. I stated in my reports : — " If you 
only wish a Loeal Line to be made connecting the Indus with 
the Port of Eurachee, then go to ChiOcyay the shortest con- 
necting line that could be made with a good river bank. If, 
on the other hand," I stated, *^ you want to make part of an 
Ifwperial Line, which is hereafter to be extended towards 
the Punjab, and carry the trade of Central Asia, the proper 
line to make is one from Eurachee to Sehwan:* I was op- 
posed, as will be understood, to any main line making Eotree 
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one of its tennmi. The contract of the Gtovemment with 
the Scinde Railway Company was snbmitted to the law 
officers of the Indian GkiYemment, and upon the clause 
which stated the ^'Idne was to go from Kurachee to a 
place on the Indus to be hereafter determined/' gaye the 
opinion the line could be taken to Sehwan or any other 
place. 

The Company was powerless and the Agent was powerless 
to giye orders in India contrary to the wishes of the Gk)Yem- 
ment The Oovemment said: — ^' Only show us by comparison 
you propose to go to the best place, and one we can therefore 
approYO, and all will be right" I did so ; but when I 
entered upon the inquiry, I neyer dreamt or heard of the 
Chairman having a *' Bydem of his oum" 

My position was one of great and unenviable delicacy. 
When sending my schemes home, upon which the Scinde 
Bailway Company was formed, I most especially begged 
that a reserve diould be made as to the place on the 
Indus to which the line should go; because I was certain 
the Government would require a full inquiry into the 
matter. My Bailway propositions were at the time imder 
comparison with a canal scheme being worked up by the 
late lamented Lieutenant Chapman, B.E., whose very death, 
poor fellow, diould have been a warning, for he was drowned 
by a native boat he was travelling in down the Indus striking 
a sunken snag. If I had Jiaed upon Eotree, Jerruck, or 
Chilkya, there was the canal scheme agamd me. If I had 
Jhed upon Sehwan, the advocates of the canal would have 
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said : — ^^ Oh, this is a greater inquiry than contemplated ; 
let us carry on the canal while it is being carried out." 
I went upon the great general principle that ** Scinde wants 
a Bailway riffhi through it^ to open up the country" 

In due course my reports came to be reviewed. The late 
lamented General John Jacdn was Acting Comniissioner in 
Scinde; he declared I was right, stating, in reference to the 
Sehwaa^ Line : — 

*' I have been along it at all times of the year, and there 
is nothing to preyent its being made." 

General H. B. Turner^ BJE.y the Chief Engineer and 

Acting Consulting Engineer, stated : — 

" If it is ever intended to extend the Scinde Kailway, the 

line should be taken to Sehuxmy and no other line should be 

thought ofr 

General C. W. TremenJieere, B.E.y Acting Consulting En- 
gineer, not taking so enlarged a view of the matter as 
Generals John Jacob and H. B. Turner^ with great caution, 
said the line should go to Chilkya. 

The GU>vemment of Bombay and the GU>vemment of India 
both approved my recommendations, but it was opposed to 
carrying out a "Steam by Land and Steam by Water" 
policy ; and my honest convictions and opposition to such a 
policy have been an irreparable loss to me. Now, the utter 
break down of the " Steam by Land and Steam by Water " 
system has been made so apparent even by its Author, it 
is to be hoped my day of something besides rejoicing has 
come. The Bailway Company will surely reeompense me for 
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the injustioe done me, and Goreniment will generc/udki con- 
sider the sacrifice I made in endeaTOnring to save the waste 
of pnbUc money which has taken place in Scinde. 

Mr. W. P. Andrew states, with bewailing blame, in the 
13th page of his letter : — 

^ The greatest dis^>pointment has been felt both at home 
and abroad at the silence whidi CroTemment has hitherto 
obserred on this yast and most important subject ; and the 
more so, that the fact of GrOTemment having anthcnused 
the surveys in 1863, had raised the hopes of all interested 
in the projected undertaking. 

''It is to be deeply r^retted that the statesman-like 
policy which was the motive power of the important steps 
then taken should not have been adhered to, and that a 
work which had already been too long delayed should have 
been thus further defened." 

There is a strong tincture of injustice in these remarks. 
Permission was given for the surveys in 1857, as is 
shown in General John Jacob's letter, at the end of this 
communication. I might then have surveyed the country 
from Eurachee to Cashmere, or Herat, if I had thought 
it necessary to determine the best route for an Imperial 
Line of Bailway up the Valley of the Indus. The Persian 
war VHXS on, and there was talk in high army circles of a 
force going by the Bolan Pass. Who stopped the work 
being done? Who '* delayed'* the work? Who stopped 
the ^* riatemianrlike policy'' I wished to pursue, and the 
Government of India sanctioned? These are serious ques- 
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tions yonr Gracd must ask, and the answer will quickly occur, 
— B was the policy of ** Steam by Land and Steam by Water." 

I fear very much Mr. W. P. Andrew, while he deeply 
reffreb, as I am sure he sincerely does, not now being em- 
powered to carry out my Bailway system up the Indus Valley, 
does not reflect whether the public and the Government 
think he has been sufficiently in earnest in wishing for a 
new policy. If, even in 1863, he had boldly acknowledged 
the faults of his former policy, stopped expenditure on the 
Kotree Line and the Indus Flotilla, things would have 
looked differently. There has always seemed to have been 
a sweet attraction to the Company in the old course, which 
did not mature in the new ona 

Again referring to Mr. W. P. Andrew's advocacy of the 
" Steam by Land and Steam by Water " system, allow me 
to draw attention to the foUowing passage of his letter at 
page 3 :— 

** I have said that from Eotree to Mooltan the communica- 
tion is maintained by means of the Indus Steam Flotilla, 
but in spite of all the efforts which have been made to render 
this mode of communication with the Upper Provinces as 
perfect as possible, the shallow, shifting, treacherous nature 
of the river Indus makes it inefficient, imcertain, unsafe, 
costly, and— even imder the most fsivourable circumstances — ^ 
quite inadequate to accommodate with punctuality and dis- 
patch the requirements of Government, the necessities 
of commerce, and the demands of an important Bailway 
system." 
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. Tour Grace will hardly oonoeiye it possible that the fore- 
going remarks were written by one and the same perscm 
who fi/roed from the Government a guarantee of fire per 
cent, upon capital for navigating the Indus, but who now 
states in his letter to your Grace, that for ** fourteen years '* 
he has advocated an Indus Valley Bailway. In 1856, 
directly I heard of the policy then being advocated by 
Mr. W. P. Andrew, I wrote to him nearly similar words to 
those I have quoted. My opinions and my warnings went 
unheeded by that gentleman in his temporary success. 
''I have a system,** said the Chairman ; ^it must produce a 
wonderful success." I had previously, at a public meeting 
at Kurachee, presided over by Mr. (now Sir Bartle) Frere, 
stated that everybody would be ruined who attempted to 
navigate the Indus at a profit. 

The Indus Flotilla Gcmpmy enjoys a five per cent, 
guarantee; but let the poor ruined shareholders of the 
Oriefdal Inland ISeam Navigation Company say, if my 
warning was not based on truthful observation. 

If the Indus Flotilla Company is a success, why is it not 
continued to perpetuate the system of '' Steam by Land and 
Steam by Water " ? K, on the other hand, it has proved a 
failure, as I know it has, let it be honestly acknowledged, 
and eGiae justice done me. 

Assertion is not proof; let me therefore deal with facts, 
and look into the resultof this "system" of '^ Steam by Land 
and Steam by Water,'' — ^responsibility resting where it is 
due for the following sad results. 
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The Scinde Bmkoay stands thus: — ^A lawsuit with theii!^ 
oontractoiSy fully foretold by me, which has lasted ten 
yearsy the expense of which a capable authority has stated 
must fall upon the Company, with any damages given. A 
debt of 833,0007. for guaranteed interest, with a credit of 
190,000?. Ket annual receipts 23,398Z., to pay an annual 
charge of 101,533?. 

The Punjab BaSway.-^A debt of 717,000Z. for guaranteed 
interest, with a debit account or loan from Government of 
828,000?., making together 1,045,000?. Net annual receipts 
24,645?., to pay an annual charge of 99,676?., or, with 6 per 
cent, interest on loan, 116,076?. 

The Indus Flotilla.--A debt of 151,000?. for guaranteed 
interest, with a debit account or loan from Government of 
236,000?., making together 387,000?. Annual interest pay- 
able 29,038?. There is no return of any *^net annual 
receipts'* for this Company by the Government Director 
for^ Indian Bailways; it may be assumed, therefore, the 
Company does not, as I said it never would, pay its ex* 
penses. If the Gk)vemment were to o£Eer all the property 
of the Indus Flotilla Company for sale to-morrow, that 
which has cost 693,683?. would not, I believe on good author 
rity, fetch toough to pay the Government five shillings 
in the pound upon their debt I This is the Company that 
was to pay 26 per cent, profit. The foregoing is the result^ 
which cannot be disputed, to the Government, in reference 
to the Companies representing the system of ''Steam by 
Land and Steam by Water''; but it is not all; it has added 

c2 
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npon the Consnlting-Eogineer's calculation at least 25 per 
cent, to the cost of the constraction of the Fnnjab and Delhi 
Bailways above what they would have cost as portions of a 
through Indus Yalley Bailway — and they would have been 
made in one-half the time. In this opinion I was supported 
by the late Mr. Stevens^ Agent of the Punjab Bailway. 
Who is to wonder, with these results, the Grovemment con^ 
template taking the Bailway out of the hands of the present 

Company, and constructing it under a difiPerent system? 

ft 

But just look at what a crippling effect this ^ Steam by 
Land and Steam by Water ** system has had upon the trade 
of Scinde. Between 1846-47 and 1856-57, the sea-borne 
trade of Scinde rose from 342,7001 to 1,419,1871— in ten 
years it quadrupled itself. K we refer to the returns of 
shipping from 1857-58 to 1861-62, the time during which 
the Scinde Line was under construction, the average yearly 
tonnage of sea-going trade was, import and export, 110,000 
tons ; and between 1861-62 and 1866-67, during which the 
Scinde Line was open, it had only risen to 128,000 tons, 
and this includes the tonnage of considerable quantities of 
material for the Punjab and Delhi Bailways. But the 
earnings of the Scinde Line clearly show that the shipping 
tonnage is not supplied by that line. It is made up of the 
trade struggling from the right bank and Central Asia down 
the common roads. 

I consider these results make it clear that the failure of 
the policy pursued has done more to destroy the future 
prospects of private Bailway enterprise in India than any- 
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thing, in connection with them* In 1856-57 the wishes of 
the authorities were opposed, with the assistance of the 
Company's Agent, in the province in which he was going 
to carry on great works, which, as General John Jacob 
said, was *' poisoning the very sources of success," The 
Agent opposed the Gk)Yemment of India — look at the result. 
Mr. W. P. Andrew opposes the authorities in Scinde again 
in 1869 : under advice from his Engineer, he applies for 
a concession to carry on work which he knows is opposed 
to the opinions of the most able men now in the country. 
How stands this matter of the Indus Valley Bailway ? 

The failure of Mr, W. P. Andrew's policy made the 
Government anxious to know how it could be rectified. In 
Scinde a commission was appointed, at the head of which 
was Sir William Merrewether, who has spent nearly the 
whole of his official life on the frontier, and is now Com- 
missioner of Scinde; he recommends a line of Eailway on 
the right bank of the Indus to Sukkur, and that it should 
be extended along the Derajat district to Dhera Ghazee 
Ehan and to Mooltan. Here is the head of a province, 
politically and strategically the most important in India 
at this moment, one of the ablest military men in India, 
reporting to the Government upon the most serious ques- 
tion connected with the communications of the country ; 
and Mr. W. P. Andrew, under the advice of the same 
Engineer, wipes out such an opinion by saying, it is a 
"gigantic blunder"; give me a concession for something 
else. 
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Then a CommiBflian was appointed in the Punjab. No 
opinion whatever is expressed in their report to bear out 
Mr. W. P. Andrew's policy of the left-bank line; it only 
entered generally into the necessity of a Bailway, which 
eyerybody mnst acknowledge. The Ponjab Groyemm^it 
never said the line was to go by Bhawnlpoor. The 
dispatches of the Government of India leave it qnite an 
open question — ^''They desire at once to canse all necessary 
surveys to be completed for obtaining a definite and final 
project.'* When ** neffctialians^ are c(Hnmenced with the 
Scinde authorities in reference to a line through Bhawul- 
poor, it is not unlikely, but rather probable, that the 
carrying a line throughout our own territory, and at a 
saving of fifty miles of distance, may appear preferable to 
going through a foreign territory, and may show that Sir 
William Merrewether and the Scinde Commission did not 
commit themselves to a ^ gigantic blunder." 

Having then reached Sukkur or Shikarpoor, on the right 
bank, the line would be extended down to Sehwan, and then 
-^what next ? The authorities would choose a line to Kura- 
chee by a route which for many years has been a wheel- 
road, — save another fifty miles of distance rather than face 
the construction of a tunnel 6 miles long through the Luckee 
Hills and other formidable di£Sculties. 

The Government Director has indicated this advisability 
in his report, when he says, in reference to the East Indian 
Bailway , paragraph 58, ** The completion of the Chord line, 
which will be opened next year, will shorten the distance 
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between Calcatta and all places above Luckeserai by 70 
miles." 

I said, and told the Company in 1857, that the system 
being pursued ^ would never add to our greatness, our 
comfort, our welfexe, or our poUtioal safety in India." 

Indeed, almost in Mr. W. P. Andrew's own words, I said, 
^ We should seek to pursue a policy which will at once 
maintain our prestige, inspire confidence in those we have 
undertaken to govern, and at the same time forward their 
social, commercial, and political interests." 

It is because Mr. W. P. Andrew did not pursue such a 
policy, that he has now to come to your Grace as a sup- 
pliant, and say, ^^ Nearly every authority of eminence in 
India has borne official testimony to the importance of this 
line, on political, strategic, and commercial grounds." 

They did so " fourteen years ago," and it was opposed by 
Mr. W. P. Andrew, or would now have been completed; 
and instead of writing comparative envious remarks re- 
specting the East Indian Bailway, profiting, as it largely 
does, by the Delhi and Umballah Line, he must know, had 
my advice been taken, the traffic of that line would now 
have been streaming down the Valley of the Indus. 

The East Indian Eailway Company said to Grovemment 
in 1856, ** Let us push on our Natioiyil Bailway^* 

The Scinde Bailway Company said to Grovemment in' 
1856, "Xfrf us carry out a policy of Steam hy Land and 
Steam hy Water J* 

The two systems stand out, proclaiming the truth of sue- 
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0688 and fiEulure. Wbat would now have been the stateof 
the North-West Frovinoeei, if the system Mr. W. P. Andrew 
has carried out on the Indns, had been carried out between 
Bajmahal and Allahabad ? 

Mr. W. P. Andrew and the Consultuig Engineer take a 
post restricted view pf this matter. They must prepare them- 
selves, and the Grovemment must prepare, for a much more' 
serious feature of the case; that is, when the Oude and 
Bohilcund Line is opened on to the East Indian Line, the 
East Indian Line will refvj^ to take the traffic off the Delhi 
and Lahore Line. The trade of the Ganges Valley is in its 
minutest infancy. 6,000,0001. more money tmiuA be spent 
upon the main line. In a very few years four lines of rails, in 
perfect working, will not be competent to tran^rt the pro- 
duce of the country. It is going, with the aid of the Oude 
Line, to open up a country, where I ifcnotr, Imm seeji, and told 
the GU)yermnent, thousands upon thousands of quarters of 
wheat and other produce rot on the ground after a run of full 
harvests — when wheat is selling in Mark Lane at 70a. a 
quarter. This is from want of the means of carriage. Sugar 
goes unproduced; cotton, growing like a weed, goes un- 
picked. Some people think it is the want of irrigation; it is 
not : when this means of getting produce away is perfect, and 
good common roads made, the Government diffieuUy will be 
to stop the construction of irrigating works, for then wiU 
come agrarian quarrels for the land. The study of Indian 
Bailways by the light of the East Indian Line is a most intri^ 
cate and tentative one, and requires the closest mental study. 
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from the multiplicity of its bearings. They are bnrthened 
with an inexhaustible blessing to the country, but they may 
also be laden with injustice. The East Indian Line will soon 
pay 10 per cent interest ; so would my Direct Indus Valley 
Line, had it been commenced in 1856, as wished by the 
Government of India, instead of being agitated for in 1869. 
As the interest increases, the Govenunent wiU lower the tariff 
for traffic; indeed, the Company, without compulsion, will 
do so. Then we shall find, as now, in a different degree, one 
part of India favoured with cheap carriage for their produce, 
and another part with a maximum of charge upon their trade. 
The Chairman of the East Indian Line stated in the House 
of Commons, they refused to construct the Delhi and Lahore 
Line ; he said, " We did not want it ; we have quite enough of 
our own business." In the light of seK-interest they were 
justified in doing so, but certainly not in the light of Imperial 
policy. If the East Indian Line pays, say 10 per cent., and 
the Delhi Line pays 4 per cent., but the latter assists to. 
make the East Indian Line pay the Grovemment 2^ per cent, 
profit above guarantee; how far will the Grovemment be 
entitled to withhold a proportion of that 2^ per cent, which 
might make the Delhi Line pay 5^ per cent., and how far 
is it just that the carriage of the Lahore Line traffic should be 
only valued at a minimum tariff rate, because by other traffic 
combined the East Indian Line can pay 10 per cent. ? I 
argue upon the Lahore Line, because I am quite certain the 
Eohilcund Line will, very soon after being completed, pay 
a surplus over Hie 5 per cent guarantee. 
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Then, again, if it is going to be tried whether the Lahore, 
Punjab, Indus Flotilla, and Scinde can be combined as one 
capital, the East Indian Line will naturally say. We do not 
mind being liberal to your Delhi shareholders, and assist the 
Government to divide with them some of our large surplus . 
earnings ; but surely you are not going to ask us to assist in 
raising your sunken steamers from the Indus. 

If my Direct Indus YaUey Bail way had been commenced in 
1856, the Chairman and the Consulting Engineer of the Scinde 
Bailway must know that the two Bailways between Calcutta 
and Kurachee would now have *^ ceased to le on a different 
footinff " ; and though I do not think the Direct Indus Valley 
Line would ever have proved as profitable, as a speculation, 
as the East Indian Line, yet I am satisfied it would have 
caused no pecuniary anxiety to the Grovemment, as the pre- 
sent system is doing; and I firmly beKeve the two lines 
would have worked so harmoniously together, at any time 
one or the other found it necessary, from any executive 
cause or otherwise, that shippers would have sent 1000 tons 
or more to Eurachee or Calcutta, as they nught have been 
asked. What a different picture is the reality ; but I fear it 
will ccmtinue, unless Mr. W. P. Andrew and the Consulting 
Engineer will deal with the subject more in a manner which 
appears to me a " statesman-like policy." 

In page 5 Mr. W. P. Andrew states, "A branch line will 
be required from Sukkur, via Shikarpoor and Jacobabad, to 
Dadur." 

In page 7, in reference to the main line, he states the 
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routes which present themselves for choice are three in 
number:— 

** Ist. Entirely on the left bank of the Indus. 

" 2nd. Entirely on the right bank. 

^^Srd. On the right bank from £otree to Sukkur (about 
half the whole distance), and crossing the river at Sukkur, 
thence to Mooltan by the left baok.*' 

I submit to your Grace that this statement deceives you ; 
there is another route quite independent of all three, and it 
is the one which should and must be taken if justice is done 
to the poor tax-payers of India and the traders of Scinde 
and the Punjab. It is the line I recommended to the Go- 
vernment and Eailway Company more than " fourteen years" 
ago, and which line was approved by the Government of 
India. It stands well the rub of time. ^^The line must 
start from Kurachee (Manora), proceed in the most direct 
way practicable to Sehwan, thence to Tiarkhana, where the 
trade of Central Asia coming through the Bolan Pass will 
be intercepted, then proceed to Shikai^oor, throwing out 
branches to Jacobabad and Sukkur, and eventually be caiv 
ried on to Dhera Ghazee Khan, with a branch to Mittun- 
£ote to take in the trade coming down the Sutlej Biver." 

Boute No. 3, sketched by Mr. W. P. Andrew, takes the line 
to Sehwan vid Kotree, making the distance 197 miles, when 
by my line it can be reached in 147 miles. But it will be 
said the line to Kotree is made. Yes, that ^^ gigantic 
blunder" has been committed, and the parents of it wish, 
therefore, to tax the trade of Scinde and the Imperial 
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trade of Central Acda with 50 miles of tumecessary carriage, 
and make a tunnel perhaps 6 miles long on the route. Or 
if No. 1 route is to be taken, the whole trade of Central 
Asia is proposed to be passed over the Indus above the 
Sukkur Bapids by means of a steam ferry. I should have 
thought the author of such a scheme had had enough of 
steam ferries over the Indus in the abortive endeavour to 
establish one at Eotree. Then the traffic, after being trans- 
ported once across the Indus, is to undergo a repetition of 
the process at Eotree, by a gigantic bridge at that place, 
or, perforce, by another attempted steam ferry. 

Then an objection is taken to my line between Shikarpoor 
and Dhera Ghazee Elian, because the line would ^^ traverse 
a country annually flooded to a very great extent." 

If your Grace will refer to page 70 of Mr. W. P. Andrew's 
book, before quoted, there will be found Mr. (Sir Bartle) 
Frere's opinion " that not a single engineering obstacle to 
such extension exists until you reach the hills of Ealabagh." 

This was also the expressed opinion of General John 
Jacob, and it can only have been in utter forgetfulness of 
the existence and increasing success of the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Eailway, now spoken of by Mr. W. P. 
Andrew as a competing line, that any mention could be 
made of the ^^ watershed of the moimtain ranges." 

As to any interruption to this line from the ^lawless and 
unsettled character of the frontier tribes," that is a mere 
pleasantry. Government know full well they can trust that 
matter of police to the Scinde Horse and Lahore Light 
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CaTalry to answer fop Mr, W. P. Andrew and his Engineer's 
imaginary marauders. I am much afraid Mr. W. P. 
Andrew's mind must have been acutely sensitive to the 
fear of the ** wild tribes " engendered in the mind of the 
Engineer in charge of the surveys, for the " wild tribes '* 
appear to have frightened him from surveying the line the 
authorities consider the best to be taken. In reference to 
one part where these " wild tribes " are supposed to exist, 
that is, nearly as &r as Mittun-Kote, Colonel Sir Henry 
Green, in charge of that frontier, states : — ^* As an example 
of this (safety) I can state, that during the past year 
upwards of 20,000 camels, laden with valuable merchandize, 
passed through this country to and from British India with 
the loss of only two camels by theft, and these were re- 
covered and the deliuquents punished." 

But the fear of the " wild tribes," according to the Engi- 
neer, has prevented all trade between Shikarpoor and Dhera 
Ghazee Ehan ; for he states there ^ is the certainty of no 
local traffic of any importance between Sukkur and Dhera 
Ghazee Khan." 

There appears here to have been great, I should be sorry 
to say intentional, forgetfulness of a place called ^^Mittun- 
Kote," the exit port for the trade of the five Punjab rivers. 
It might be thought Dhera Ghazee Khan was a mere name 
to an isolated spot on the bank of the Indus, perhaps requir- 
ing, in the Engineer's mind, something more than ^^bush* 
faggots and rubble-stone " to keep it as secure as Kotree. 

Let me, however, explain in the words of Lieutenant (now 
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Oaptain) Wood, and Agent of the Scinde Bailway Company, 
and judge whether the Bailway is only proposed to be taken 
into a country of Bozdar robbers : — 

^Dhera Ohaeee Khan is situated about 4 miles from the 
river Indus, but in the swell, like most of the other towns 
upon that river, it has a large navigable canal, by which 
it may be approached by boats for some months. Dhera 
Ohazee Ehan has, however, advantages that it will be di& 
ficult to set aside : the town lies at the foot of a pass in the 
Sooliman Mountains^ that leacbbothto Cabool and Kandahar, 
while it is equally central with respect to the Indian routes.. 
It is the largest town on the Indus, and even under the 
Seikh rule it wears an appearance of increasing prosperity. 
Its merchants, though they do not speculate largely, have 
an extensive agency, and a considerable command of money. 
The eauntrff around yields heavy crops of grain and the dofples 
of cotton and indigo; while its home manufacture of silken 
8tu£G3^ such as Gool-buddens, Timorufl^ &c., is only equalled 
by the manufacturing marts of Bhawulpoor and Mooltan. 
When to the above recommendations are added the fedrs at 
Feei^Abdul and Sekh-i-Surwar, I believe that, everything 
considered, Dhera Ghazee Ehan, or rather some spot in the 
vidnity, will alone be considered as the most eligible place 
to lay the foundationnstone of an Indian St. Mecreare. By a 
reference to the map it will be seen that Sekh-i«Surwar and 
Peer-Abdul are towns in the district of Dhera Ghazee Ehan. 
At each of these places a large mala or fair is annually kept 
That of Sekh-i-Surwar occurs in the Indian month of Wy- 
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saMi, answering to onr Match* It is held in hononr of the 
peer after whom the place is named. The fair lasts five 
days, and pilgrims from India's farthest shores come to pros- 
trate themselves at the tomb of Sekh-i-Snrwar; few come 
firom the countries west of the Sooliman Bange, and the 
followers of Brahma outnumber those of Mahomed; the 
aggregate of both cannot be much under 100>000 souls. 
Though commerce is not neglected, there is little business 
done : a Khorassan, or Affghan horse-dealer, may now and 
then erchange aa animal of his stud for the pfodnctions 
of India or the manufactures of Europe; but this mala is 
essentially an assemblage of devotional and pleasurable pur- 
poses. But with such a material, and the example of the 
holy Mecca^ it is easy to foretell that, when the hir is esta- 
blished, many individuals in this annual concourse of devotees 
will become as enterprising merchants as they are novr 
' zealous and bigoted Fakeers.' '* 

There is another place higher up on the Indus which 
would contribute greatly to the tra£Sc — ^it is Dhera Lmaeil 
Khan. The loyalty and enterprise of its inhabitants during 
the Crimean war is thus described in the * Lahore Chro- 
nicle ' ; — 

^ Dhera Ismad^Khan (on the Upper Indus) has not been 
far behind Lahore in celebrating the fall of Sebastopol. The 
official news was received with the greatest enthusiasm by 
all classes, and the inhabitants resolved to have illimiinar 
tions, fireworks, &c. The bazaars of the city were brilliantly 
illuminated ; every shroff and wealthy merchant displaying 
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from 1000 to 1200 lamps before his houses and other shop- 
keepers from 200 to 300 lamps." 

As I have quoted Sir Bartle Frere to support the practi- 
cability of the northern portion of my line, I may, I think, 
with advantage quote that distinguished public man in sup- 
port of the great importance of the cities on the Indus and 
their trade. He says, in reference to the Lohanee merchants, 
who I hope the Engineer will not confound with the fearful 
*' iffOd tribes** :— 

** These men are the great carriers of the Affghan trade* 
They have their homes about Guzni, where they spend the 
summer. Since the trade via Tatta and the Indus was 
extinguished in the latter end of the last century, these 
people have supplied themselves wiih sea-borne goods via 
Calcutta. They descend the passes before they are blocked 
up with snow, between Guzni and the Indus, in vast caravans 
of eight or ten thousand souls — ^the whole tribe moving bodily 
—men, women, children, and cattle — ^their goods being on 
camels and ponies. Arrived in the Derajat, they leave the 
aged men, women, and ohildren in black felt tents, with 
their flocks and herds in the rich pastures bordering on the 
Indus, while the able-bodied men push across the Punjab, 
with their goods for sale, either in that province or on the 
banks of the Ganges. 

" Last year (1855) the first of this tribe came down to 
Kurachee, and told me they would soon all come that way ; 
that they had no idea of its comparative shortness and other 
flEicilities. When I met them, they had shipped the wool 
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they had brought down from Gozni on board river boats 
at Dhera hmad Khan and Dhera Ohazee Khan^ and were 
taking their mladen eamds down to KiMrachee, expecting 
there to find return loads, with which they could go back to 
Afighanistan. A string of camels, numbering 5000, occasion- 
ally comes from Bokhara to Dhera Ismael Ehan on the Indus." 

These are the cities, the peoples, and the trade, that Mr. 
W. P. Andrew, directed by his Engineer, tells your Grace 
and the public it would be a ^^ gigantic blunder" to go and 
attract to an Indus Valley Bailwayr But grant that this is 
Imperial traffic, and so in their minds beneath consideration, 
let us looklnore closely to Government documents to satisfy 
us there is no local traffic to make Mr. W. P. Andrew and 
the Government pause before deserting it for 120 miles of 
Bailway through the wretched Bhawulpoor territory. I have 
not very recent Punjab Government reports, but by one in 
1863 I find that in the Derajat 'Hhe area irrigated in 1859-60 
was 68,148 acres; in 1860-61 it was 95,089 acres; and in 
1860-61 there were 30,400 acres under cotton cultivation, 
and that 2,936,000 lbs. of cotton were exported of the quan- 
tity grown in the district "—double the quantity exported 
from Mooltan. ''The cultivation of indigo in the Dhera 
Ghazee Khan district has increased so much, that the manu- 
facturing apparatus has been found insufficient for the quan*- 
tity;" and lastly, there was then a population of 910,696 
souls, producing a land revenue of 113,0007. annually. 

Here was a population one-half the whole of Scinde, 
through which the Engineer goes to get to Bhawulpoor, a 
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coimtry the Gk)yemmeut have no reason to assist^ quite the 
contrary ; and he turns from this garden of the Punjab with 
an exclamation which he could not have used decently if he 
had ever been to the neighbourhood of the city of the district, 
which is '' one of the mod lovdy Bfpots in all India'' 

But just now your Grace hears a great outcry from Maur 
Chester ; in that city the manufacturers and operatiyes call 
" Cotton, cotton ! " " India, India ! " 

Your Grace might think, a gentleman who had been " four- 
teen years " learning India would be very cautious how he 
oflfended Cottonopolis; but let me see whether Mr, W. P, 
Andrew, under advice of his Engineer, does not*rulx 'a great 
risk of doing so. The Uerajat district, through which the 
Scinde authorities recommend the Bailway to go, in 1860-61 
exported 2,936,000 lbs. of cotton^ which would have paid 
on my Bailway 7300Z. for carriage to Kurachee. If I take 
the average increase of irrigated land from 1859-60 and 
1860-61, and apply it to the amount of cotton exported, 
the Derajat district would in 1866-67 export 8,000,000 lbs., 
which would have paid more than 20,000?. for carriage to 
Eurachee. The 2,936,000 lbs. exported in 1861 is an official 
fad! The Governor of the Punjab, in reference to the trade, 
stating, ^^he is himself disposed to think that, if a local 
demand were to arise, the production of cotton might be 
indefinitely increased ; " and, again, so enterprising in 1861 
were the natives of our own territory, that " the Commissioner 
of Peshawur reports that there is a disposition amongst the 
people beyond the border to obtain land for cultivation 
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within our territory. This is a satisfiactory indication of 
the gradual change of habits which contact with our 
more ciyilized subjects is beginning to effect. Even more 
encouraging is the project of a frontier Zemindar, in the 
Dhera Ghazee Ehan district — ^Mussoo Khan by name — to 
make a small canal from the Indus at his private expense." 

Then we turn to Mr. W. P. Andrew's favoured district, 
Bhawulpoor, and fix)m his own letter I learn that in 1866-67, 

afier the influence of the American War, there was produced 
"from 2219 acres 960,000 lbs. of cotton" ; and among the 
articles imported into the district I find " cotton " / / 

Here is, then, the Derajat district in 1860-61 exporting 
2,936,000 lbs., and in 1866-67 by a generous calculation 
exporting 8,000,000 lbs. of cotton, and Bhawulpoor is importing 
cotton ; the former district having in 1860-61 39,400 acres 
under cotton cultivation, against 2219 acres in 1866-67 in 
Bhawulpoor. 

It does appear to me most incredible that any gentleman 
sent out to inquire into the direction of an Indus Valley 
Bailway, " in a spirit of perfect impartiality," and who states 
his opinions are founded upon " intimate personal inspection 
and study of every locality y' should state the country in which 
this cotton is produced is a '^ desert'^ 

** England is crying aloud for Cotton!"* Mr. W. P. 
Andrew, under advice irom his Engineer, echoes back, 
" CHgantie Utmder ! " 

* Minute by the Most Noble the Governor-General of India, 20th 
April, 1855. 

D 2 
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But the Engineer may say, " Why do I not argue upon 
population, look at the population of the highly coltiyated 
district of Bhawulpoor." So I turn to the report of Captain 
Minchin, Political Agent at Bhawulpoor, and I find the fol- 
lowmg facts : — Two-thirds of the district are cultivable ; but 
as it is not very likely there is any population on the uncul- 
tivated parts, I find there are 1111 square miles under 
cultivation, and there is a population of 147 per square 
mile — making 163,317 in the district I And if we rob our 
own territory for the purpose of populating a foreign one, 
it is only capable of containing 261,707 upon the entire 
cultivable portion, and a very considerable part of that land 
and population would be found away from the route of the 
line proposed to be taken by the Engineer. 

I think the Engineer who went out to carry on the surveys, 
and make an inquiry ''ma spirit of perfect impartiality," is 
more to be pitied than blamed. First of all, his appoint- 
ment was not one that could command confidence in an alto- 
gether unprejudiced opinion from him, because, before he went 
out he had publicly recorded his idea that the line should go 
on the left bank. Then in paragraph 5 of his instructions he 
is told : — 

** You will bear in mind that the primary object of the 
survey entrusted to you is to fix, in as short a time as pos- 
sible, upon the route best adapted for a Bailway between 
Eotree and Mooltan." 

A new name had been found and given to this ; it was no 
longer " Steam by Land and Steam by Water," it was now the 
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^' Missing Link/' and well the catch-cry word has been taken 
to, even by members of the Government I cannot doubt 
the Engineer's determination to forge this ** missing link/' 
with the aid of his fourteen Ewropean Engvneers and '' <my 
fKxUve assisbmce which he may find necessary'* No matter, it 
seemed, where the process was carried out, — on a steam ferry 
at Kotree, or on the " feggot and rubble-stone " protected 
abutments of a gigantic bridge at that place; on a steam 
ferry above the Sukkur Bapids, or in the middle of a 6-mile 
tunnel in the Luckee Hills, — so long as the '^ missing link " 
was but forged. If money could have found out where the 
smithy was to be erected, trvly it was given out by Grovern- 
ment without any stint. 

My Lord Duke, it is not a '^ missing link " that is required, 
it is a ^* new chain " of sound metal, in the shape of a great 
national highway, that is required to be made by the Engi- 
neer, and that " early." 

I recommend this new chain now as I did ** fourteen years ** 
ago, in these words, " to bring down the trade of Oentral Asia 
that at present struggles through the Bolan Pass, the pass 
through the Sooliman Mountains at Dhera Ghazee EhaUi and 
the Eyber Pass. It is also to answer the great national poli- 
tical use of quickly moving up troops from England to 
defend our Western Indian frontier from the friture danger^ 
ous hostile encroachments of Bussia." 

This line is also strictly in obedience to tlie policy laid down 
in Lord Lawrence's dispatch, dated 9th January, 1869 :— 

'' The completion of the communication between Eurachee 
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and Mooltauy with a line on the other side of the Indus to 
that occupied by the main line, fonn one system of lines that 
seems desirable." 

Future inquiry may show the advisability of another 
line in combination with proposed irrigation works in the 
Hydrabad district. 

I pray your Grace to take a kind of return ticket for 
Sehwan along this national highway. Sehwan is the most 
productive wheat district in Scinde. General H. B. Turner, 
RE., Chief Engineer in Scinde in 1851, stated: — 

" I found at a place called * Naree,* a few miles above 
Sehwan, stocks of Grovemment grain of three successive 
years ; it was utterly spoiled, fit only for manure." 

How much of this rotting food of man has been carried 
by the " Steam by Land and Steam by Water " system, after 
spending nearly 3,000,000/. sterling ? Let one of poor 
General John Jacob's favourite Lieutenants state. Colonel 
Sir Henry Green, in a letter dated 3rd of October, 1868, 
relates : — 

^^ The valleys of Feshawur, Sarawak, and Mustang, situated 
at the head of the Bolan Pass, as well as those at Sallee and 
Cutch Gundava, situated at its foot — all of which the pro- 
posed Eailway from Sukkur to Dadur would tap — ^produce 
during favoarable seasons enormous quantities of grain, 
which /6>r ivant of transport is allowed to rot on the ground. 

" In Cutch Gundava and in the countries about the Bolan 
Pass the same waste was occurring, while the State was 
paying high prices for grain to export to Abyssinia, and 
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raising the price of food in the districts surrounding the sea- 
ports." 

What Greneral Turner saw in 1851, Sir Henry Green saw 
in 1868. Poor Scinde 1 Kow, it is proposed, after taxing 
the Sehwan wheat with 50 miles of unnecessary carriage, to 
take this wheat 100 miles out of its natural route to the sea, 
and so tax the Imperial trade of the country. The length 
of line from Eurachee to the Bolan Pass, by the left bank of 
the Indus and Boree, is 470 miles, with two Indus Biver 
CTomngs, By my line from Kurachee via Sehwan the 
distance is 370 miles ; by keeping on the western side of the 
Muncher Lake it can be made shorter. It has no Indus 
Biver crossing ! 

I will call attention to another item of Imperial trade — 
Wool. Sir Bartle Frere states that 18 millions of poimds 
were exported in 1864-65 from Kurachee, the export ton- 
nage of that year being 41,687, but in 1867-68 that export 
tonnage had increased to 111,798 tons, so that it is fair to 
assume^— as Sir Bartle Frere at the time anticipated, a *^ steady 
increase " — ^the quantity of wool exported was 48 millions of 
pounds. 1868-69 will show, I am informed, more than an 
average increase. I will not take advantage of that; if it 
pleases the Engineer, he may imagine it is produced in 
Bhawulpoor. 

In the annual report of Mr. Jviand Danvers, the Govern- 
ment Director, to Parliament in 1865-66, that Gentle- 
man states the Great Indian Peninsular Eailway Company 
has removed cotton from the second-class merchandize to 
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the fonrth class " with marked sncoess.'' So I may safely 
presume that wool is so classified on the Scinde Bailivay. 
To carry this wool at 3^. per ton per mile would cost 
on the left bank ISGySSO?., while by my line it would cost 
107,3217. The argument is equally strong if applied to other 
articles of trade. In fact^ you tax the Imperial trade 26 
per cent, in perpetuity. It has been tried to show the 
Government that this Bolan Pass trade is a '^ local trade." 
Every trade I maintain is Imperial trade which seeks Eu- 
rachee for export^ no matter whether it waits at Mooltan, 
Dhera Ghazee Ehan, Bolan Pass, or Sehwan. 
Sir Henry Green, in the letter I have before -quoted, 

explains the national character of the trade : — 

^^ With such advantages, all ci which must be improved 
upon, I feel certain that if the Bailway were complete, as 
suggested, with a branch to Dadur, the Bolan Pass would 
gradually become the main channel for the important export 
trade from Central Asia and the Indian Empire." 

I may well append to this, two accounts of Larkhana and 
Shikarpoor, the former taken from the excellent Scinde 
Directory of 1862, and the latter from the Government 
report of Captain Wood, IJN". : — 

*^ Larkhamd is one of the principal grain marts in Scinde ; 
the place derives some commercial advantages from being 
situated on the great route from Southern Scinde to Cutch 
Gundava, Beloochistan and Kandahar, through the Bolan 
Pass." 

" Shikarpoor, — ^The large money transactions of its bankers, 
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and the extensive and skilfally-organized agency by which 
they are diffiised, are known to all interested in these matters, 
though the advantages of such establishments can only be 
duly .appreciated by merchants themselves." 

But why is this tax of 25 per cent to be put upon the 
Imperial trade, which General John Jacob, in his forcible 
language, when reviewing my reports to Government, ex- 
plained as arising ''from a portion of the earth's sur&ce 
much larger than all the country watered by the five rivers 
of the Punjab." 

There might be some reason if the Punjab trade was not 
taken by my line the shortest and best route to the sea ; but 
let Mr. W. P. Andrew give hia reason : — 

" Whichever of the routes between which the choice would 
appear to lie may be the better of the two appears to me to 
be a question of very secondary importance ; and I do not 
hesitate to declare that, under the urgent necessity of the 
case, it would be infinitely better that Government would 
accord the preference to a route not absolutely the best^ 
than that the undertaking should be indefinitely delayed." 

Mr. W. P. Andrew, looking down from his exalted sphere, 
may think it only of "very secondary importance"; but it 
appears to a poor humble person like myself, your Grace is 
here invited to a most extraordinary proceeding. Bight cannot 
be done by perpetuating wrong; surely history is not to tell, 
that at such dictation the good of your Grace's tenure of 
office is to be obliterated by its being related you did not take 
the best line, but that you took any, so that one was made. 
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While GrOYemment hesitate to bridge the Hooghly and 
connect the gapreme (royemment city with the great ndr 
work of Imperial Bailways^ Mr. W. P. Andrew cannot expect 
Gk)Yemment to sanction a Imdge over the Indus, which is 
quite fmnecesmrtfj the practicability of which appears to rest 
upon the Engineer staying the advancing waves of that most 
" treacherous " river, with sovereign contempt, by an erec- 
tion of faggots and rubble-etones ; or will, I think. Govern- 
ment hastily sanction the passing the national trade of the 
country over the Sukkur Bapids by a steam ferry, until the 
same gentleman has experimented upon the lower falls of 
Niagara. 

But, on the other hand, when Dhera Ghazee Khan is 
reached, it may appear practicable to bridge the Indus ; at 
that place, the river has not more geographical water-supply 
than the Sutlej at Bhawulpoor ; it is comparatively close to 
the hills from which the stone could be obtained, and there 
the thousands and the tens of thousands who are mentioned 
by Sir Bartle Frere and Captain Wood would work con- 
tentedly, while the Scinde Horse and Lahore Light Cavalry 
watched the Bussian Cossacks in the hills. There is yet 
another point which seems to have quite escaped the notice 
of the Engineer carrying on the surveys for an Indus Bail- 
way, and that. is the facility of getting coal from KaJabagh, 
where it is known to exist, to Dhera Ghazee £[han by a 
downward water carriage. 

Mr. W. P. Andrew, at page 8 of his letter, states : — 

"I will only remark here, therefore, that the through 
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traffic would be more effectually conducted by the route on 
the left bank, that route being shorteTy as well as safer^ than 
the route by the right bank." 

What are the facts from official documents ? The route 
from Eurachee, via Eotree and Bhawulpoor, to Mooltan, that 
is the left hcmky is 622 miles ; the distance from Kurachee, 
via Sehwan, Larkhana, Shikarpoor, Dhera Ghazee Khan, 
that is the right larik, is 493 miles. Without entering into 
any ^problematical" calculation whether it is cheaper to 
cross the Indus 600 miles higher up than Kotree, or 
whether the river at Mooltan close to the workshops of 
the Ck)mpany in the Punjab is easier than crossing the 
Sutlej in a foreign state, there is 129 miles of additional 
cost at 11,0007. per mile, equal to 1,419,0007., throwing a 
tax for ever upon the through Pwijah traffic of 70,9507. per 
annum. 

Lord Lawrence gives a very strong reason for taking the 
right bank, in reference to the expenditure during con- 
struction : — 

*' It will mainly run through British territory and benefit 
our subjects." 

Take the official road-route distance from Eotree to Mool- 
tan, by an apparent shorter route than the Bailway is laid 
out, it is 510 miles, so that my ^' new chain " is shorter than 
the ** missing link " on the left bank by 17 miles. Take, 
again, the two points of Boree and Mooltan ; the left bank is 
307 miles, while the right bank is only 250 miles. I believe 
it is only 242 miles as the line would go. 
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The following table will show correctly the relative dis- 
tances : — 

EUSAOHIB TO MOOLTAN. 

Miled. 

Ftd Sehwon direct — right bank 493 

Vid Kotree, Sehwan, Shikarpoor, and Dhara Ghazee Khan 

— bright bank 544 

Fi^ Eotree, Boree, Bhawnlpoor — aright and left bank 621 

Vid Eotree, Boree, and Bhawnlpoor— left bank 622* 

I have no hesitation in declaring, therefore, bearing in 
mind that the starting from Eurachee has been made and is 
common to all lines, the Great National Railway recom- 
mended by me, and approved by the Government of India, 
General John Jacob, General H. B. Turner, B.E., and other 
high o£Scers in India, has greater political and strategie 
advantages^ can he made cheaper, more expeditiously, and with 
less sdentifio difficulties than any so-called "missing link,'* and 
that the earnings of the line would he so excessive, that the 
increased interest upon the money expended, would amply 
suffice to repay the Oovemment all loss accruing from the 
*^ gigantic Uumder " of constructing the line to Kotree in the first 
instance; and the experience of the people employed on the 
Scvnde Line shows, the population, through and near which the 
line would pass, are more ready to work, and hetter adapted to 
the labour required, than the effeminate inhabitants of the 
foreign slates, Kyrpoor and Bhawtdpoor, over whom the 
Government have no control ; and that for militaiy purposes 

* I have given the official road-route distances; the post-office 
distance is 630 miles. 
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the 3 feet 6 inches gauge will be found best adapted for 
cheap and expeditious construction. Executive reasons^ more 
important than any I can put forward, will I am sure be 
pointed out to your Grace and the Government of India, 
why this line should be commenced " ea/rly *' at all '^pointsJ* 

The Government have also to hand, Mr. T. G. Newnham, 
Chief Engineer of the present Scinde Bailway, who, from 
his great ability and acknowledged high and honourable 
character, would attract many young military Engineers 
on to his staff, and ensure an energetic carrying on of the 
work 

But I am most sincere when I say, I hope Mr. W. P. 
Andrew will carry out my statesman-like policy ; for however 
much his former policy condemns itself by the results, I am 
obliged to point to, and however hard I may have been 
dealt with, I do respect his great ability, and cannot help 
reflecting what future reward his country would have given 
him, had he pursued the policy in 1856 he is now advocating 
in 1869, instead of spending the best years of a useM public 
life upon an attempt to make a policy pay, which had in it, 
at starting, the very seeds of rottenness and decay. 

There is another point which seems to have been lost 
sight of by the Engineer. The trade of the Kyber Pass, 
which comes to Attock, is shipped into boats for Mittun-Eote, 
and then transhipped into a different kind of boat to descend 
the river. Now that trade will join a line at Dhera Ghazee 
E^n, whereas, if a left-bank line were taken, it could not 
possibly seek Bail way carriage until it reached Boree. It is 
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idle to think it could bear Bdlway carriage all round from 
Attock via Lahore to Mooltan. 

The policy I recommended " fourteen years '* ago I now 
press most urgently upon your Grace and the Groyemment. 
I now insist upon it as a duty, and in the interests of the 
Indian Grovemmenty my former generous masters: it was 
sanctioned by the Governor-General^ as may be learnt from a 
document appended to this letter. It was cast aside with its 
Author, by Mr. W. P. Andrew, in pursuance of the " Steam 
by Land and Steam by Water " policy, if such an abortion 
could be called a policy, which I maintain has enabled 
Bussia to rattle at the gates of India. 

When, in 1856-^7, 1 begged the Eailway Company not to 
be diyerted from a national policy, I entered minutely into 
the trade as it would be affected by a line of Bailway. I 
present some of those remarks ; they, like the direction of 
the line, stand the crucial test of time : — 

'' In 1850-51 we had a trade valued at Bs.62,22,934, while 
in 1851-^2 we had a trade valued at Bs.73,33,430, showing 
an increase of 18 per cent Let us see how much the Indus 
contributed to this wealth. In 1850-51 the value of the 
trade of the Scinde ports on the Indus was Bs. 12,96,797, and 
in 1851-52 the value of the same trade was Bs.15,67,384, 
not a sixth of the trade of the province ! By Government 
documents it is shovm that to carry that trade it required 
30,496 tons. Well, now, if we turn to the land frontier trade 
of Scinde for the same year, we find on the right banh^ that 
is, countries west of the Indus, the value of the trade was in 
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importB and exports Rs.31, 60,420, which would give 60,000 
tons of traffic for a through Railway, so that we should 
actually neglect a trade worth double in value to the Railway 
to that wego oviof our way to carry (by Steam by Land and 
Steam by Water). 

"While speaking of Sukbur, I may here mention the 
value of the trade of that place in 1851-52 was Ra.9,48,139, 
and the whole trade of Scinde was Ea.? 1,33,430'; and so fiir 
from the "classic river" developing our trade, the raloe of 
the trade of Sukkur in 1855-56 was Ra.15,00,000, and yet the 
trade of the province had risen to Ra. 123,42,53 7, showing 
that in 1851-52 the trade of the Indus was a sixth of the 
land frontier trade, while in 1855-56 the trade of the 
principal port of the river was only one-eighth of the entire 
trade of the province, showing clearly the river ts nU the 
route of the traffic of these countries, the trade of which is 
struggling to get to this port of Kurachee." 

Mr, W. P. Andrew now states there are 198,000 tons of 
Soinde-^odueed local traffic on the right bank, which would go 
by the Sehwan and Kurachee direct line : production has not 
increased in Kcinde to any great degree since I wrote, yet the 
Agent stated my study of the traffic was "froth and sound." 
When the Engineer reviews the northern portion of my lino, 
he tells Mr. W. P. Andrew the country I go through ia a 
" desert," and to go there is a " gigantic blunder." Americans 
would call this "ladderly language" ; but I respectfully slate 
it is not argument worthy an important subject, on a right 
study of which may depend the safety of an Empire, 
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If Mr. W. F. Andrew had published the report of the 
Bombay Government^ and which in fairness he should have 
done, I would have verified all these statistics with the trade 
returns up to recent dates. The report^ as well as many other 
documents from which that Gentleman quotes, are sealed 
against me. The truth of my calculations, however, is borne 

out by his own publication of Scinde trade returns, as appears 
on the opposite page. 

I am well informed the results are more startling now, and 
that even if there is any export production in the 50 miles 
between Adam Wahan on the Sutlej and Mooltan, which it is 
hoped is secure against the Engineer's ^'wild tribes," that 
trade existed when Mr. W. P. Andrew published his book 
and is made to swell the leflA)ank decreasing trade. 

There is one party connected with this controversy about 
an Indus Valley Bailway, whose interests I am most sur- 
prised has but very poor, if any, advocacy from Mr. W. P. 
Andrew in his letter to your Grace. The interests of the 
shareholders appear to me to be placed in a most critical 
position; they are told by the Chairman of the Company, 
who they have so complacently obeyed and supported, that 
their prospects are so poor that he even ventures to think and 
fear that the great public works he has so persistently advised 
them to carry out will remain a "burthen to the revenue." 
But he does not tell them, if the Gt)vemment decide, as is 
contemplated, to make the Bailway themselves, they will lose 
all the advantages which have been given to the Great Indian 
Peninsular, the East Indian, the Madras, and the Bombay, 
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Baroda and Central Indian Bailways, by the issue of exten- 
sion capital. Further^ experience sliows that in India the 
first portions of Indian Lines are generally scant in earn- 
ings ; but the traffic on the upper portions, quite independent 
of the traffic brought down to the sea, swells the receipts to 
the advantage of the stock-holders. Moreover, the present 
prospect threatens them with further ruin, as acknowledged 
by Mr, W. P. Andrew and his coadjutors, in reference to the 
Delhi and Punjab lanes ; the traffic of which lines is swelling 
the receipts of the East Indian Line. The Punjab and Delhi 
Lines, as regards the Scinde Line, is like a man with a fruit 

4 

tree, laden with fruit, overhanging his neighbour's ground, 
having no ladder to gather it with, it falls into that neigh- 
bour's store. If the shareholders apply to Grovemment to 
carry out a national policy, they must and will be re- 
spectfully listened to, and their interests considered ; if, on 
the other hand, they are led away to support a patch-work 
policy, they must fail, as the former policy has failed. 

In case this letter should be seen by any of the share- 
holders of the Scinde Bail way, I will beg them not to delay 
waiting upon your Grace and memorializing the Grovernment 
to let them make an Imperial Line of Bailway up the Indus, 
and offer to deposit the capital in accordance with the policy 
pursued by other lines in India. I am well aware they 
have placed themselves in a position to have it said, "You 
cannot complain; the policy you have supported — ^that of 
* Steam by Land and Steam by Water' — ^is the one you 
subscribed for." They must trust to the generosity of the 
Gk)vemment^ and, above oZZ, the fada contained in this 
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letter. They may Test assafed, as I have before said, the 
receipts and earnings of the line from Enrachee to Dhera 
Ghazee Khan wil compensate them for the loss they will 
sustain for a time by the Enrachee to Eotree Line and the 
Indus Flotilla. 

I have made it dear in a former part of this letter, Mr. 
W. P. Andrew, while applying for concession for his Indus 
Valley Bailway, which is recommended by his Engineer, 
may be applying to raise money which might be used to 
carry out a scheme which that Engineer pronounces to be 
a ^^ffigarUic UunderJ* 

If I have not interlaced amateur Bussophobia politics 
in this letter, with which to weary your Grace, it is not that 
I am ignorant of the geography of the Bussian encroach- 
ments. When in 1856 I advocated this Imperial Bailway, 
I begged the Government to have it made before the Bussian 
army marched from Orenburg to E^hiva and Bokhara. It 
has not been made. I now beg the Government to have 
it made before the Bussian army is encamped at Kandahar. 
If it is not made, history will tell whether, if my advice 
had been taken, it would have prevented streams of Eng- 
lish blood from filtering through the sandy waters of the 
Indus. 

The soldier who shows his army which way the enemy 
comes, deserves the thanks of his country ; and, perchance, 
from the humblest ranks may come the man who foretells 
the way. I have, for nearly twenty years, deeply studied these 
matters, with the assistance of some of the ablest minds in 
India. Until these works are completed, the Punjab is not 

E 2 
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do/d. Think yon, my Lord Duke, the Poles want Poland ; 
the Austrians want their recently-conqnered territory from 
Prussia ; or that the Seikhs want the Punjab, and as much 
more as they can get ? Would the Englishman want England 
if it were conquered by a foreign country, and had to see and 
bear what the bold, sensitive, and warlike Seikhs haye to see 
and bear every day ? 

I have tried to study the marches of Alexander, Mahomed 
of Ghuzni, Timour, Baber, and Nadir Shah, who with more or 
less success invaded India by the way of our western fron- 
tier. There is now a modem Power marching stealthily 
along those routes ; how that Power works is shown by the 
following manifesto : — 

"Obliged to pursue the enemy through a country with- 
out roads, laid waste by the troops which were to have 
defended it; often opposed by nature itself; exposed to the 
burning sun of summer, and the rigour of winter,— our brave 
army, after unparalleled eflTorts, succeeded in conquering 
ErivaUy which was reputed impregnable. It passed the 
Araaes; planted its standards on the top of Ararat^ and 
penetrating farther and farther into the interior of Persia ; it 
occupied Tahreez itself, with the country depending on it. 
The Khanate of Erivan, on both sides of the AraxeSy and the 
Ehanate of MaJchicJmany a part of the ancient Armenia, fell 
into the hands of the conqueror." 

If the works I have feebly pointed to the great necessity 
of, are completed before Affghanistan becomes the tool and 
vassal of Bussia, then the Punjab toill he safe, and England 
vrill draw the red treaty line that will divide the Bussian 
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jBear from the British Lion ; if they are not, then Bossia 
will draw that line: be snre, in time^ I pray your Grace, 
that line shall not he in the middle of the Indus, which position 
is invited by the advocates of a left bank Indus Bailway. 

I must not omit to mention the matter of the improvement 
of Eurachee Harbour, of the importance of which so much 
is written* I was the first person to bring to the notice of 
the Indian Government the fact, that by carrying out simple 
works, principally of excavation, the capacity of the harbour, 
both in reference to its anchorage and entrance over the bar, 
might be greatly improved. My opinions were submitted to 
the late Mr. Walker, who, without seeing the place, designed 
works of various kinds. His opinions have been supported 
lately by the gentleman who originally supplied data for Mr, 
Walker's report. \ 

I was strongly opposed to one piece of work, that is, the 
Eeamara Groyne ; and whatever remarks it may be thought 
becoming to address your Grace in reference to the Corps 
of Engineers in the Bombay Presidency, as to their being 
" Amateur Engineers," I am well informed the harbour is 
in a very critical state now ; and before any more money is 
spent upon such speculative works as I hear proposed, I 
do most strongly advise your Grace to order a commission 
to thoroughly report upon the subject. There is not in 
India or out of India, a man more thoroughly competent 
to head that commission than Colonel Fyfe of the Bombay 
Corps of Royal Engineers. 

My advice to the Government now is what it was " fourteen 
years" ago — excavate all the harbour channels, by mar 
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labour and dredging, to tlieir utmost extent^ bid leave fan* 
iadio works ahnej unless the Grovemment can be assured, 
wUhowt dovbt, that good effects have actually been produced 
by them in other places under similar circumstances. 

To summarize this letter, I beg to state it appears to me 
evident, the route for the Indus Valley Kailway must be 
determined by answers to the following questions : — 

Is it cheapest to carry the through traffic from Mooltan to 
Eurachee by a Eailway 493 miles in length, or in Mr. 
W. P, Andrew's language, page 36, " should the produ,ee of the 
country he burdened wUh unnecessary chargfes from the in- 
creased mileage" of a line 622 miles in length ? 

Is there most traffic on the right bank or the left bank to 
be intercepted, en route, by an Indus Valley Kailway? 

Is it cheapest to build a bridge over the CShenab at Mool- 
tan, and one over the Indus at Dhera Ghazee Khan ; or to 
build a bridge over the Sutlej at Bhawulpoor, and one over 
the Indus at Kotree, weighing, in the latter case, the having 
then to pass all the Central Asia trade over at Sukkur by a 
steam ferry or any other way ? 

Is it most advisable to construct a Bailway 493 miles 
entirely in English territory, or a line 510 miles, 180 of which 
must be taken through foreign territory ? 

Or, if the upper portion is alone considered, is it best 
to construct a line 250 miles entirely in Engb'sh territory, 
through a population of 910,696 ; or to make a line 307 
miles, of which 120 miles is through foreign territory, with 
only about a moiety of a population of 163,317 ? 

Will a right-bank or left-bank line give the best means of 
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carrying oat the political adrioe of Sir CSiadea TreTelyan and 
Mr. Giant Dufl^ ILP. ?— 

'^ These lines oD^bt to be v^;aEoadyproBecated as Imperial 
Works, and branches should be made from them to the 
extreme limits of British terntoiy at the months of the 
Bolan and Kyber Passes^ and perhaps, to one or two other 
poifdi on the fbobtikb. 

** Aboye all, we shonid press forward onr Bailways towards 
the FBOHTIEB, make Knrachee a great port, and complete 
Railway commnnication throngh the whole of the Indns 
VaUey." 

Lastly, — ^Is a fortified bridge oyer the Indus at Dheia 
Ghazee Ehan, made capable of passing the trains, a better 
connection for the Military Stations of the Punjab and 
Norfh-West Proyinoes with the ^foint$^ of the frontier, 
than a bridge oyer the Indus at Sukkur, with a span of 600 
feet and 70 feet aboye flood leyel ? 

Haying placed these most serious questions before your 
Grace, I meet the Engineer upon his scheme and conduct, in 
superseding my propositions for the Indus Valley : — 

I say, then, at Kurachee he has assisted in, and supported, 
measures which contract the tidal inlet of the harbour, which 
must be destructiye to its capacity, which he will find de- 
tailed at paragraph 137 of my Beport No. 1, dated 1st 
July, 1856- 

I belieye, upon the eyidenoe of General John Jacob and 
General H. B. Turner, R.E., two most eminent scientific 
oflScers, if I could examine the Engineer's Kepoyts and 
Plans of the Direct Sehwan Line, I should show he has 
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exaggerated the difSculties of that line in comparison to its 
utility. I meet him at Kotree, and say, he has spent 
2,250fi00l. in constructing a line, without, during the five 
years he was so engaged, publicly stating how far he did 
so in accordance with the principle laid down in the 6th 
paragraph of his letter : — 

^'I would remark, that the construction of any portion 
of such a line of Bailway, without reference to its best 
adaptation for the conveyance of the ultimate through traffic, 
is manifestly, in every point of View, unwise, to say the least 
of it" 

Or, if he has done so, why did he spend money on the 
surveys from Kurachee to Sehwan, and Kotree to Sehwan ? 
when, in October, 1863, I called his attention to the 130th 
paragraph of my Heport, written in 1856, in which I had 
detailed the difSculties he brings forward in the 10th para- 
graph of his letter written in 1869 : — 

That his proposition to bridge the Indus at Kotree rests 
upon an insecure foundation, *^ commercially ^ straiegicallyy and 
in an engvne&rvag point of view'' 

I meet him at Sehwan, where he should have gone to, and 
say, his proposals unnecessarily tax, and will almost destroy, 
the finest wheat-growing district in Scinde. I meet him on 
the 16th paragraph of his letter, where he proposes a pre- 
posterous alternative for carrying the right-bank trade on 
the left-bank line, by placing stations on the canal banks, 
such canals not being navigable for more than six weeks 
in the year, and ihat not with certainty, and at a time of 
the year when the people of the country are fully occu- 
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pied in irrigating their land, and producing the agricul- 
tnral traffic which is marketable when the canals are dry. 

I meet him on the 20th paragraph of his letter, and saj, 
the bench marks are no indications of the general height of 
the country, for they often occur, from being fixed in the 
cold season, in places accidentally used, and not to show the 
height of the adjoining country. My yiew of the case is 
made out by the Engineer himself, for on the right bank he 
makes a rise of 5*81 in a distance of 25 miles, while on the 
next 23 miles he makes a rise of 25*55 ; on the immediately 
opposite bank he makes the rise in the first distance 17*41, 
and in the second 13*69. These borrowed figures, the En- 
gineer states, are his ^ unanswerable'arguments." What iare 
they worth ? What did they cost ? 

I meet him at Sukkur, and say, though the counlry, 
nea/r the river, from that place to Kusmore may be flooded 
equally with the Eoree side, yet the line from Shikarpoor 
to Dhera Ghazee Khan is not so flooded, but is perfectly 
secure. 

I meet him on the matter of the floods, ^^ between the water- 
shed of the mountain ranges, and the river which receives 
the periodical torrents which flow from it^" and say, while 
engineering science, under great difficulties, has grappled 
with the Nurbudda and Taptee Rivers on the Bombay and 
Baroda Railway, which rise 20 feet in as many hours, he has 
only to deal with a rainfall of 8^ inches per annum as a 
maximum. 

I meet him at Dhera Ghazee Ehan, and say, the river 
Indus at that place, being only one of five rivers, must pre- 
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sent a more feasible crossing than 600 miles lower down^ 
where the whole flood of the five rivers has to be dealt with. 

I meet him at Boree, and say^ any such scheme as the 
steam ferry is impracticable, or, if it be practicable, it is 
^ a restrictive incapacity and dday inthe meam of conpeyancCf' 
and therefore condemned by himself. 

I meet him on the score of local traffic, and say, the 
members of • the Scinde Commission were, oollectiyely^ 
better judges of the fact than he could possibly be. But 
I am bound to remark upon the singularly disingenuous 
"eriimaie*' given Mr. W. P. Andrew for the 81st page of that 
gentleman's letter to your Grace :-^J^tr9^, If the left-bank 
trade of 270,000 tons produces 177,000 tons export trade, 
then the right-bank of 324,140 tons, in the same pro- 
portion, would give 212,000 tons, instead of 198,000 tons. 
Secondly, A considerable part of this left-bank trade is pro- 
duced from the districts of Mahomed Khan Tanda, Meer- 
poor, and part of Jerruck, which being to the south of Kotree 
cannot possibly be brought into the calculation as local 
traffic for a through line. 

I meet him on the score of the population, produce, and 
traffic of the " Desert" of Derajat, and the " highly culti* 
vated districts" of Bhawulpoor, and say, it is self-evident 
he unjustly, if he did not ignorantly, advise Mr.W. P. Andrew 
upon the subject, although his special attention was called to 
it in the 7th paragraph of his instructions. 

I meet him at Bhawulpoor, and say, that it is easier to 
cross the Ghenab at Mooltan, than it is to cross the Sutlej, 
considering the difficulties which have exhibited themselves 
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300 milea higher up. This is bo important a matter, that I 
feel it right to say, some correct idea can be obtained from 
the Keport to Parliament by Mr. Juland Danvers, the 
Government Director 1868-69. 

By a reference to paragraph 81, 1 find the most important 
bridges on the Delhi Line are over the Beaa and the SuUej, 
being two branches forming into one river lower down. 

As regards the latter, Mr. Danvers states; — 

" The river which rims through a valley five miles wide, 
and has for the last 70 or 80 years flowed along the northern 
side, seems now disposed to change its course to the southern 
side. It has already so far altered its position as to make it 
necesaary to extend the bridge, which was originally designed 
for a crossing of 4000 feet, a further length of 2200 feet, 
involving a coat of upwards of 60,0007." 

Taking one-third of the cost for the Beas, we have close 
upon 250,000?, to ber/in leith, for an estimate ; then there 
must be navigable headway of 15 feet, not requh-ed above; 
this is made clear at page 15 of a very instructive pamphlet 
by Mr. T. Login, C.E.* 

I, lastly, meet him at Mooltan, and ask, in " opening up 
Railway communication between the land-locked province of 
the Punjab and its natural port Kurachee," why he will 
transport that traffic 622 miles, when ho can do it by a line 
of 493 miles in length ? 

In reference to this question I must point out the Engineer 
makes Mr. W. P. Andrew condemn his own policy, and with 

'Hoads, Eailroade, and Canals for India.' By T. Logiii, OJ^. 
E. & F. N. Spon, 1869. 
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still stronger arguments condemn his own proposed Indus 
Valley Bailway. In page 43, Mr. W. P. Andrew states : — 
**I believe it will always derive its chief support from a 
through traffic. It is only by thus regarding it that a really 
comprehensive and statesmanlike view of the whole question 
can be obtained." A line for the through traffic com he made 
493 miles in length, why is a line 622 miles long to be taken 
and Mr. W. P. Andrew's arguments stultified ? The trade 
of the country is not to be taxed for ever^ because a wrong 
policy was formerly pursued. The poor people of the 
country have done no wrong that they are to be permanently 
punished. The same may be said of the Central Asia traffic. 
Why are the traders, who have mainly raised Eurachee to 
its present commercial importance, to have a black mail tax 
laid upon their goods of 100 miles unnecessary carriage ? 

Is not it enough to know that they have for ten years 
continued to take an account to the inhabitants of Asiatic 
Bussia that we have made a railway little or no use to 
them, or to ourselves for protecting or defending our Indian 
Frontier ? 

The position of the Engineer, who went out with pre- 
conceived ideas to investigate the matter of the Indus Valley 
Railway, is very critical, for, if my Direct Indus Valley 
BaUway is proved to be the line that should, after all, be 
taken, Mr. W. P. Andrew will say : — " Why, you told me it 
was a gigantic Uwnder to apply for a concession for that line ; 
what possible public reparation can we offer, after the in- 
justice the Projector has received ? " 

If Mr. W. P. Andrew thinks his Engineer is infallible. 
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and that the Scinde authorities and myself are wrong, of 
course he will persist in the policy advised ; but I cannot 
help thinking very seriously the fatnre dealings with the 
shareholders efn, maasey instead of in divisions, will give rise 
to difficulties at the present time, which will prove themselves 
almost insurmountable when Mr. W. P. Andrew has to plead 
the positions of the various disjointed portions of the present 
existing system of communications up the Indus. 

That it may be all brought into uniformity, with adapta- 
tion to an Imperial policy, alike advantageous to Grovem- 
ment and the Companies, I have no doubt ; and upon that 
must depend the future satisfaction of all parties concerned, 
a result to bring about would be a worthy conclusion to the 
trouble and vexation the heretofore-pursued policy must 
have given to Mr. W. P. Andrew. 

I cannot attempt to lift your Grace's mind above the 
practicability of statesmanship into the regions of Eastern 
imagination by such language as appears in the 61st page 
of Mr. W. P, Andrew's letter ; I must ask to be only allowed, 
in reference to it, to submit a question that your Grace will 
doubtless seek a practical answer to : — 

Why is your Grace asked in 1869 to consider " a more 
enlightened policy than we (?) have hitherto pursued," 
when that enlightened policy was pressed upon Mr. W. P. 
Andrew by me in 1856, and sanctioned by the Government 
ofIndiainl857? 

The answer to that simple question will tell who has been 
forced to learn a lesson through the '' 9ad and terrible exjpe- 
riences of the past.'^ 
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I have written this letter under a strong sense of public 
duty ; and I close it, feeling conscidus of the disadyantages 
under which I address your Grace^ as compared to a gentle- 
man in the position of Mr. W. P. Andrew: " fourteen years " 
of lucrative employ has enabled him to quote the writings 
of the many friends whose names so thickly pervade his 
letter ; I have no such f fiends^ and no such documents^ to 
assist me in the position I wish to take up in adyocating 
again my Direct Indus Valley Bailway; but well known to 
many of them, there was a man, had he lived, would now be 
called to the Councils of the Nation, and whose opinions 
would have commanded attention at this critical juncture of 
affidrs, who sleeps the sleep of death in his self-made home 
in the deserts of Scinde ; he would have felt and said I had 
again done my duty in drawing attention to this serious 
matter, even though it is done with feebleness of health, 
engendered by the wrong I have suffered for "fourteen 
years.'* 

I have the honour to be, 
Tour Grace's 

Most obedient servant, 

HAEDY WELLS, C.E., 

Originator of BaUivays in Scinde. 

Chappell House, ODmAM, 
July 16, 1869. 
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Sib, Bushibe, 30th May, 1857. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 13th May, 1857, to my address with accompani- 
ments. With reference to their subject, I beg to assure you 
that I consider that you have throughout your connection 
with the Scinde Bailway acted in the best possible manner 
for the interests of the Railway Company, of the Government, 
and of the public generally. The real interests of these three 
parties in this matter are inseparable. Having been from 
official position and personal knowledge well acquainted with 
your views, proposals, and proceedings, I am quite at a loss to 
conceive on what pretences the attempt can be made to fix 
on you a charge of having " obstructed " the work entrusted 
to you, or of having acted in a manner in any way injurious 
to the interests of the Bailway Company. Such a charge is 
preposterous unless it be determined that the prospects of 
success and of advantage to all parties must be " injured " 
by careful and extensive observation, by skilful and unpreju- 
diced examination, by clear and extended foresight, and by 
calm and wise discussion of the circumstances relating to and 
likely seriously to affect the work in hand. 

I have publicly recorded my opinions regarding the line to 
be selected for the Scinde Eailway to connect the river with 
the seaport, and I need not here repeat them ; but I may 
remark that I am quite convinced thai time wUl show the 
soundness of yowr views on the subject. While even were it 
otherwise, and under any circumstances whatever, it appears 
to me to be certain and self-evident that the truth of the 
matter could only be ascertained satisfactorily by the inquiry 
examination and extended survey proposed by you, and this 
opinion was confirmed by the decision of the Government of 
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India communicated to the local authorities when I was on 
the eve of departure from Sdnde. 

Had you acted otherwise than you have done in this 
matter, you might indeed have justly laid yourself open to 
the charge of having obstructed the interests of the Bailway 
Company. But as the facts stand, it is my duty, as the head 
of the Province at the time, in justice to yourself, to state 
that I am decidedly of opinion that no man is more worthy 
of the trust and confidence of his employers than yourself; 
and it is with a feeling of something like indignation that I 
learn the unworthy requital which your services have met 
with &om the Chairman of the Scinde Bailway Company, 
and the unjust treatment which such an able, active, zealous, 
and trustworthy public servant as yourself has now received, 
I am firmly convinced that the conduct adopted towards you 
by the Chairman of the Scinde Bailway Company in this « 
instance will prove to be as unwise as unjust, and that such 
proceedings towards their best servants must tend to act most 
injuriously on the real interests of the Company. Such con- 
duct — as poisoning the very sources of success — ^must, in my 
opinion, prove of lasting and most serious disadvantage to 
the parties who may practise it. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

JOHN JACOB, 

OenercU Commanding Forces ai Bushire^ 
late Acting Commissioner in Scinde. 

To Habdy Wells, Esq., 
&c., (Sec., &c., 

KUBAOHEE. 
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